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Snowmobiling: 
sales back up 
By Monty Hoyt 


Washington 

It was 90 degrees two days in a row 
recently in Penn Argyle, Pennsylva- 
nia, but Weston Marsh sold five 
snowmobiles anyway. 

“The warm weather hasn't both- 
ered us at all. I’ve sold 81 machines in 
the last month. Ninety percent of our 
sales come before the snow ever 
arrives,’’ Mr. Marsh says. 

Right now there are some 8 miilion 
snowmobile club members, and some 
2.5 m{fllion vehicles operating in North 
America. The industry is expecting to 
sell another 400,000 this winter. 

lf the prediction is correct, it wil 
signal smoother sledding for dealers 
this year than during the last three. 

’ “Manufacturers overproduced 
from 1970 to 1978, which brought about 
a tremendous carryover of 316,000 
machines for the 1978-74 winter sea- 
son,’’ says Mortimer B. Doyle, presi- 
dent of the International Snowmobile 
Industry Association (ISLA). 


Big losses reported 

As a result, many machines were 
sold at distress prices. Six of the top 20 
companies dropped out of the busi- 
ness. Some of the biggest manufac- 
turers reported losses as high as $7 
million last year. 

Overall, at its peak year, 1969, the 
industry had some 119 snowmobile 
manufacturers. Five years later 
there are approximately 16 major 
manufacturers. 

As a further indication of the state 
of the industry, the annual snow- 
mobile show in Detroit, said to be the 
largest in the U.S., was cancelled last 
month becanse there wes “ποῖ enough 
participation” from dealers and man- 
ufacturers. And others around the 
U.S. have been cancelled, too. 

The Arab oil boycott and poor snow 
conditions for several winters blunted 
sales. 

But perhaps the darkest storm 
clouds over the industry have been 
incessant complaints about noise and 
safety problems. 

Environmentalists drubbed the ma- 
chines for packing down the snow, 
and thereby creating erosion prob- 
lems during spring run-off. Some 
complained the sport frightened and 
exhausted wintering animals. Out- 
doorsmen said snowmobiles broke the 
snowy stillness and interfered with 
skiing and hiking. Property cwners 
groused over the marked increase in 
trespassing and vandalism. Con- 
sumer advocates not only scored the 
deafening roar as a health hazard but 
labeled the machines themselves 
booby traps on treads. 


Fatality toll cited 

The National Safety Council says 
there were at least 154 snowmobile- 
related fatalities last winter. 

But within the last month the 
snowmobile industry has taken what 
it feels are significant steps to re- 
spond to the safety issues: 

Φ The industry has approved a new 
set of safety standards developed 
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’ The mighty drain 
᾿ς On Wall Street 


By Ron Scherer 
"Business-financial correspondent 


; of 
' The Christian Science Monitor 


τς New York 
" Stock market investors have 


: Seen Some $250 billion in paper 


_Nalues disappear over the last 
nine Months In New York Stock 
” Exchange stocks alone. 

'" Now, with the Dow Jones indus- 
᾿ ézial average poised at the 600 
Jevel, investors are wondering if 
even more losses are in store. 

At the end of 1973, Big Board 
‘common stocks had an ageregate 
-walue of nearly $700 billion. Today 
aif those pretty stock certificates 
are worth only about $450 billion. 

of study by Interactive Data 
Gorporation, Waltham, Mass., 
stiows that the nine-month decline 
in values of only 20 leading com-- 
man stocks amounts to $8 billion. 

That's equivalent to , wiping out 
all the assets of the six largest 
U.S. industrial corporations — 
General Motors, Exxon, Ford, 
Carysler, General Electric, and 

- Included in the Interactive list 
is International Business Ma- 
chines, Eastman Kodak, and Ex- 
xon, with combined losses alone 
of $27.9 billion. 

The decline in stock prices 
continues to reflect investor un- 
certainty over the economic cli- 
mate ahead and pessimism over 
the Ford administration's ability 
to win the fight against inflation. 
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Kissinger 
irritating 
senators 


Foréign aid losing 
support in Congress 


"RY Robert P. Hey 
“ὖτ' “rreepondent of rat: 
se ee 


‘ 


Washington 


Behind this week's Senate votes to 
cut off aid to Turkey and Chile lie: 

@ Increasing ire among s0me sen- 
ators toward what they consider Sec- 
retary of State Henry A. Kissinger’s 
“nsider approach" to dealing with 
the Senate. 

Although he has frequent contacts 
and good relationships with the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and 
some members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, other senators 
are rarely contacted and feel ex- 
cluded. Complains one Senate source: 
“That's what's starting to burn a hole 
in the Senate, on the general attitude 
toward Dr. Kissinger.” 

@ Opposition to foreign aid in gen- 
eral continues to rise in both houses of 
Congress. More members of the 
House “than ever before" are op- 
posed to ft, laments a House aide. 
Senate counterparts say the same 
thing: ‘They're fed up with foreign 
aid.” 

Additional irritation stems from 
what some senators consider viola- 
tion by Turkey, and other nations, of 
terms of American foreign aid — such 
as using U.S.-supplied weapons for 


offensive purposes, rather than the | 


defensive use to which they are 
supposed to be Hmited. 


Members look to conference 

Even as Congress assesses the 
reasons behind the Senate votes, It 
looks ahead to the coming Senate- 
House conference on the continuing 
foreign-aid ‘resolution, which would 
keep forelgn aid flowing to other 
nations until.a new foreign-aid bill is 
passed. The aid cutoffs are appended 
to this resolution, 

Expectation among several well- 
placed congressional sources ts that 
conferees ultimately will reach a 
compromige on the Turkey issue, 
‘between the Senate’s twice-voted iIn- 
sistence on cutting off aid, and the 
insistence of Dr, er and Presi- 
dent Ford that aid not automatically 
be cut off. The President says such a 
move would seriously hamper U.S. 
efforts to reach a solution to the 
Cyprus situation. 

But sources do not expect congres- 
sional conferees to bow to the Ford- 
Kissinge? Pressure to the extent of 
dropping the cutoff issue altogether. 
They anticipate that the President's 
threat to Veto the resolution ulti- 
mately will pressure conferees to 
reach some accommodation with the 
Chief Executive and his Secretary of 
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Persian: Ὁ 
Gulf base 


Bahrain shifts policy 
on vital oil lifeline 


By Joseph Fitchett 
Special to ᾿ 
-The Christian Sctence Monitor: 


Beirut, Lebanon 


The United States will be able to 
keep a naval toehold in the strategic 
Persian Gulf afterall. ἡ 

The gulf island state of Bahrain has 
decided to let the U.S. Navy retain 
port facilities at Jufair, the harbor for 
its capital, Manama, reliable gulf 
sources report, and the news is con- 
firmed by Western diplomatic 
sources in Beirut. 

Bahrain had canceled the pase 
agreement during last October's 
Arab-Israeli war, and the deadline for 
the Navy's pullout was set for later 
this month. 

The island's reversal of its earlier 
decision means that the United States 
will be the only foreign country -to 
have a permanent naval base in the 
gulf — the strategic waterway 
through which 800 million tons of Οἱ] 


are exported every year. 


Port developed Α 

Traq's port Umm Qasr, at the head 
of the gulf, is being developed ‘to 
levels described in Western reports as 
“well beyond the likely needs of the 
Iraqi Navy"" — presumably to ac- 
commodate warships of the Soviet 
Union, which has a treaty of friend- 
ship with Iraq covering military coop- 
eration. But so far no evidence has 
been produced of a Soviet base in the 
sense of physical occupation of terri- 
tory and a force permanently ‘at 
anchor. 

Bahrain's move also marks a sig- 
nificant development in the _con- 
troversial subject of superpower ¥iv- 
alry in the Indian Ocean. The U:8. 
administration's decision to build a 
base on Diego Garcia island, which 
Jed to a. sharp exchange rece! ly 
J ehween . 


nouncement that Bahrain intended to 
cancel the Jufair base agreement. 
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Modern art shapes fresh view of Capitol 
Alexander Calder’s “Two Discs” at new Hirshhorn Museum plaza in Washington 


Campaign reform: Congress lags, 
but inflation saps big donations 


By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


Watergate, inflation, and new rules 
already are accomplishing what Con- 
gress is only now preparing to do: 
curb the money pouring into U.S. 
political campaigns. 

The campaign chests of parties and 
candidates for the Nov. 5 congres- 


. Sional elections are reported running 
uniformly lower — down in some’ 


cases by one-half or even more. 
“People are very jittery about 

contributing money to anything,” 

says Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R} of New 


York, whose receipts for his own re- 
election race have dipped 25 percent. 

These campaign-coffer jitters are 
seen as partly moralistic (post-Water- 
gate zeal), partly economic (the tight- 
money economy), and partly pre- 
cautionary (tougher federal reporting 
Tules). 

But not all political fund-raisers are 
crimped. The political arms of busi- 
ness, labor, and professional groups 
are reported by Congressional Quar- 
terly to have spent $13 million so far 
this year — $2 million more than all of 
1970, the last non-presidentia! election 
year. 

These are the divergent trends in 
American campaign treasuries as 
Congress this week puts finishing 


What’s become of Berkeley rebels 


Activist students of ’60’s forced reforms, 
but '70’s profs wonder if education suffered 


By Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Ten years ago this week, a fiery 
philosophy student named Mario 
Savio scrambled to the roof of a 
campus police car and harangued a 
crowd of University of California 
students toward the rebellion that 
soon became a blueprint for student 
protests across the United States. 
Today, a continuing, though muted, 
controversy over university ‘'re- 
form" spotlights a wider national 
debate over just how many of the 
university ‘‘educational reforms’’ of 
the 1960's are still relevant in the 
1970's. 


Concern for undergraduate 
The free speech movement (FSM) 
sparked a new concern for under- 
graduate education at a campus 
where graduate students and re- 
search received the closest faculty 
attention. Critics charged neglected 
undergraduates were consigned to 


crowded lecture. halls with little 


.chance for contact with professors. 


After 1964, greater student pressure 
led to controversial ‘‘reforms,'' such 
as the elimination of language, math, 
and other course requirements pre- 
viously mandatory during the first 
two years of a four-year liberal-arts 


_ education. The pass-fail system was 


expanded as a substitute for letter 
grades. 

Other changes allowed a student to 
assemble a special '‘major"’ around 
his interests by combining courses 
from different departments. 


More than a few Berkeley faculty 
members now feel these changes 
were superficial ‘‘easy way out'' steps 
to appease student demands without 
ever really thinking through the prob- 
lem of what an undergraduate educa- 
tion should teach or how it can be 
improved. 


“The youth movement had a strong 


anti-intellectua] element in it, and the 
university sometimes made dam- 
aging concessions to this," says 
Berkeley history Prof. Henry S. May. 
He adds the FSM produced a period of 
Passions and “polarization that 
made serious rethinking impossible. 

While some professors applaud the 
greater flexibility, others say a gen- 
eral decline in standards and reduced 
course requirements gre yielding 
more students with inadequate think- 
ing and writing skills for advanced 
work. 

And 8 growing number of students 
themselves are seeking more struc- 
tured course work and higher stan- 
dards, according to several Berkeley 
professors. They cite their own class- 
room experience plus the declining 
number of freshmen applying to 
Santa Cruz, the most experimental 
campus in the University of Cal- 
ifornia system. 
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Bonn goes. easy on war objectors 


ot 


For these young men no ‘objection to German ἀπῆν 


October 3, 1974 


More draft eligibles 
may get civilian duties 


By David Match 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Bonn 

The West German Government in- 
tends to go easier still in the appli- 
cation of the already liberal law on 
conscientious objectors. 

Defense Minister Georg Leber says 
early next year the government will 
introduce legislation that will drop the 
practice of screening objectors to 
decide whether their objection is on 
genuine grounds of conscience. He 
says there will be no shortage of 
draftees. From 1977 on, according to 
government calculations, and until 
1980 there will be 300,000 young men 
reaching draftable age each year 
while only 200,000 4 year will be 
needed, 
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touches on reforms destined to over- 
haul campaign financing starting in 
1976. 

While Congress drafts future con- 
trols, today’s squeeze on the funds of 
candidates and parties is already 
inspiring a series of unlegislated 
campaign spending “‘reforms "": 

Φ Lower budgets. Starting at the 
top with senators from the two must 
populous, largest-budget states, Sens. 
Alan Cranston (D1 of California and 
Javits of New York, many candidates 
are scaling down their campuicat 
budgets. Senator Cranston's is cut 
from $1.7 million in his last race in 
1868 to less than $1 million. Senator 
Javits's 15 trimmed from $1.3 milion 
to $1 million. 

Sen. Abraham A. Ribicoff iD) of 
Connecticut is expected to spend 
$454,000 this year, compared with 
$620,000 in 1968. The deepest pruning 
may be the more than δ percent 
reduction made (with a shove from a 
tough new state law) by Sen. Robert 
W. Packwood (R) of Oregon, from 
$400,000 to $180,000, 
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New help for 
nonspeakers 
of English 


Other languages used for 
tests, ballots, courtrooms 


By Keith J. Henderson 
Specialto 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New efforts are under way to help 
as many as 5 million people in the U.S, 
who have the rights of citizens but 
who speak no more than a few words 
of English. 

@ More and more services are 
available in the peoples' own lan- 
guage: driver’s -license tests are now 
given in Spanish and other languages 
in New York and Massachusetts. for 
instance, as well as in Florida. Texas, 
and California. 

Φ The criminal-justice systems in 
many states are awakening to the 
need for more translators and other 
aids for defendants who cannot speak 
or read English. 

@ In some areas, including New 
York, New Jersey. and Philadelphia, 
the "bilingual ballot” is coming into 
use, with voting instructions printed 
in Spanish as well as in English. 


Areas of concentration 


While there are pockets of non- 
English-speaking residents through- 
out the country, by far the largest 
concentrations are in the Mexican- 
American, Puerto Rican, and Cuban- 
American areas of California and the 
Southwest, large East Coast cities, 
and Florida. 

It is to this growing Spanish-speak- 
ing population that such efforts are 
largely directed. 

In Texas, it has been possible to 
take a driver's-license exam in Span- 
ish for nearly 20 years. according to a 
Spokesman for the Texas Public 
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Trial of 
prelate | 


worries 
Israelis 


By Francis Ofner 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Jerusalem 

Israelt authorities. feel just as un- 
comfortable over the trial of Arch- 
bishop Hilarion Capucci, which is 
scheduled to resume on Oct. 16, as do 
the members of the Christian clergy 
here. 

Monsignor Capucci, head of the 
Greek-Catholic church In the Jerusa- 
lem area, is accused of smuggling 
arms, ammunition, and high ex- 
plosives to Arab terror groups and of 
collaborating with the “‘Black Sep- 
tember’”’ terrorist organization. 

Aware of the critical eyes with 
which many Christian leaders watch 
every step taken with regard to 
Jewish sovereignty over Christian 
sites, the Israeli authorities have been 
observing a careful policy of non- 
interference in Christian affairs. 


Privileged status 

And while Christian clergy have no 
immunity from criminal prosecution, 
they enjoy in practice a privileged 
status. They pay no taxes on the 
income of their institutions, they are 
free to cross borders from and into 
Arab countries, and their customs 
inspection at the border is of a token 
character. 

It was this tolerant attitude, Israeli 
officials say, that enabled Monsignor 
Capucci to carry guns and dynamite 
under the mudguards of his car uritil 
security officers: grew _ suspicious 
from a tip-off ‘they-had’received and 
arrested him'last August. 

But even within ‘the Christian com- 
munities in Israel, the Greek-Catho- 
lics hold a unique-position. 

There now are an estimated 80,000 
Christians in Israel (including some 
12,000 in East Jerusalem) and about 
70,000 in the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank where some towns such as 
Bethlehem, Ramatiah and Beit Jalla 
have Christian majorities. 


Four dominant religions 

The Christians are split into 24 
denominations but by far the most 
important are four; the Greek-Catho- 
lics, the Greek-Orthodox, the Latins 
(which is the designation used in the 
Orient for Roman-Catholics), and the 
Maronites (the Christian denomina- 
tion dominant in Lebanon). 

Only a few thousand belong to the 
various Protestant churches and even 
fewer to a number of very small 
Oriental Monophysite churches such 
as the Armenian-Orthodox, the Syr- 
ian, the Ethiopian, and the Chaldean 
churches. 

The Greek-Catholics are the largest 
single community in Israel proper 


while the Greek-Orthodox dominate © 


in the West Bank. But, whereas all the 
other churches have their main bod- 
105 of adherents outside the Middle 
East or at least outside the Arab- 
inhabited region, the Greek-Catholic 
church 15 mainly Arab and its liturgy 
is mainly Arabic. 
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_ At the same time, this large group 


᾿ς in commumion with the Roman- 


Catholic church, differing from it only 
in language .and some ritual, but 
accepting the authority of the Pope. 

These two features, combined with 
the numerical Size of the church, have 
made it an objective of political 
courtship by the government af Israel 
almost from the time of its establish- 
ment asa state... Ν 


“im progress, Permitted the return to 


Israel of the Greek-Catholic commu- 
nity’s head, Archbishop George Ha- 
kim, who had been stridently antl- 
Zionist during'the period of the Pales- 
tine mandate and had made common 
cause with the Mofii of Jerusalem. 


Attitude changed 
_ But it was 8 new, changed Hakim 
who returned from his exile. He 


* approved of the state of Israel and 


joined the Histadrut labor federation, 
a rare thing for any clergyman to do. 
He even calied the press and proudly 
displayed his membership book. 

The Israeli Government in return 
was glad to forget and forgive and a 
relationship of mutual advantage en- 
sued. This relationship was for a long 
time better than with the Latins. To 
this day, the “Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, Monsignor Giacomo Giu- 
seppe Beltritt, boycotts, like his pre- 
decessor Monsignor Alberto Gori, all 
official Israeli functions, such as the 
new year’s reception by the president. 
But Archbishop Hakim always at- 
tended. : 


Another turnabout 

A change occurred in 1968 when 
Archbishop Hakim was elected Patri- 
arch of the whole Greek-Cathdolic 
church and transferred his seat to 
Damascus, where he assumed the 
name of Maximos V. Within a month, 
he turned about and made anti-Israeli 
speeches far more vitriolic than his 
residence in an Arab country would 
seem to necessitate. 

In Israel he was replaced by Arch- 

bishop Joseph Raya who, in his 
numerous public statements spoke of 
“love for our Jewish brethren” and 
“our Prime Minister Golda Meir.”” No 
similar expressions of goodwill have 
‘so far been beard from leaders of 
other major Christian communities 
here. 
Archbishop Raya was by no means 
a sycophant. He stood up for the 
rights of the Arabs -- not only of 
Members of nis own community — 
whenever he felt they were endan- 
gered. 

Thus, he led a widely heralded 
campaign for the return of the villa- 
gers of Sh’far am, who were dis- 
possessed of their lands and homes by 
the Israeli Army in the early days of 
the war of independence in 1948. 


Protests led 

He organized mass demonstrations 
and protests and succeeded in enlist- 
ing even a large degree of Jewish 
support. But throughout this cam- 
paign — which eventually failed — not 
one anti-Israeli word passed his lips. 

He resigned recently after a pro- 
longed quarrel with Archbishop Ha- 
kim, and no successor has been 
named yet. 

Tt is from this small and closely 
knit, yet strife-torn community that 
Archbishop Capucci has emerged. It 
would be premature to tell whether 
this signals an estrangement of their 
clergy, but the happy relationship 
with Israel that existed has been 
dimmed. 


Speculation 
again rises 
about Chou’s 
successor 


By John Burns 
Speciaj to 
The Christian Science Monitor 
© 1874 Toronto Globe and Mail 


Peking 

Premier Chou En-lai returned to a 
hospital after his surprise appearance 
at a reception on Monday night to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
Communist rule, a senior Chinese 
official has disclosed. 

The official, who asked that he not 
be named, said that the septusgena- 
rian Premier had been in the hospital 
‘all along"’ and had left only to attend 
the 45-minute reception in the Great 
Hall of the People, where he made a 
brief speech and was given 2 pro- 
longed ovation by nearly 5,000 Chi- 
nese and foreign guests. 

At the same Ume the official care- 
fully avoided giving any hints as to 
plans the party may have to replace 
Mr. Chou if his ailment should force 
him to quit the premiership, which he 
has held since the birth of the Repub- 
lic. 


Chairman missed event 

The dimensions of the succession 
probiem were thrown into even 
sharper relief when Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, although still being photo- 
graphed with visiting dignitaries, 
failed again to, make even a symbolic 
public appearance on this most’ aus: 
Picious landmerk..in the republic's 


history. 
All that emerged from the high- 


ranking official’s remarks was that 
Mr. Mao has had the succession 
problem on his mind for years and has 
stipulated that the man or men who 
inherit supreme authority should 
have ‘‘close ties with the masses, be 
good at both criticism and self-criti- 
ciam, should know how ta uphold 
unity, and should know how to serve 
the people of the whole world.” 

The official 8150 stated that China 
cannot aspire to achieve the Western 
world's current standard of living for 
another 50 years, and will not catch up 
with the West for ‘‘perhaps a hundred 
years.” 

‘This modesty on economic achieve- 
ments was echoed in the Comm 


shaking 

under Communist rule, but empha- 

sized the need for much more hard 

work before China becomes “‘2 mod- 

ern socialist country.’ 
Meanwhile, 


marking the quarter century since the 
founding of the People's Republic on 
Oct. 1, 1948, 


More than 100,000 people packed 
into the city's biggest stadium to 
watch a two-hour extravaganza that 
mixed fireworks with football and a 
massed display by children, while 
tens of thousands of others enjoyed 
similar Spectacies at three other 
locations- 


Perhaps ἃ million more crowded 
rooftops 8nd sidewalks throughout the 
city to watch the fireworks from afar, 
enjoying & Spectacle that was being 
revived for the first time in recent 
years. 

Once & regular feature of National 
Day celebrations during the epublic’s 
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By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


, Paris 

Washington's public efforts to bring 
down Arab oil prices have failed. But 
Secretary of State Henry A. 
is about to undertake another tour of 
the Middle East in his effort to bring 
about a durable peace between the 
Arabs and Israelis. 

Huropean chanceries, at first dis- 
mayed by what seemed like an Amer- 
ican tactic of confrontation with the 
Arabs, are now hoping that as in the 
spring, Dr. Kissinger’s mission to the 
Middle Hast will mark a step forward 
in the mine-strewn path toward a 
political settlement in the region. 


Crisis in the air 
Wherever one looks in ‘Western 
Europe, crisis and gloom are in the 


air. In Luxembourg, agriculture and 
foreign ministers of the European 


Community are meeting to try to 
settle the explosive dispute between 
France and West Germany over agri- 
cultural prices. In Britain, Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, and Labourites are 
locked in 2 depressing election cam- 
paign over how-to cope with inflation 
without bringing about mass unem- 
ployment. 


The collective deficit faced by all 
the major industrialized nations be- 
cause of the quadrupled price of oil is 
at the heart of most chanceries’ 
concerns. Though each country has a 
different perspective for the middle- 
range future — Britain has the North 
Sea, West Germany has coal, France 
has neither — in the Immediate future 
the twin specters of inflation and 
unemployment confront all. 


A political settlement in the Middle 
East could do much to change these 
perspectives. But the question is so 
delicate that diplomats and foreign 
office spokesmen are tongue tied 


@y.R.- Norman Matheny, Barth J. Faikenberg, staff photographer 
Center stage goes to Kissinger again in European oil drama 


W. Europe’s hopes go with Kissinger 


between the political satisfaction the 
Arabs might gain in the Middle East 
and a possible easing of oil prices. 


when asked about the Kissiiger mis- 

From the Arab viewpoint,:a politi- 
cal settlement requires further with- 
drawais by Israel. Diplomats in Paris 


further military withdrawals. 

Yet Western Europe, along with 
Japan, anxiously awaits hopeful polit- 
ical results from the Kissinger mis- 
sion. The Europeans, led in this 
instance by France, have their own 
deals cooking with the Arabs, but 
these have been left simmering for 
the time being while Mr. ‘Kissinger 
occupies the fore stage. -~ 


Link seen 

In Mr. Kissinger’s own words, a 
political decision made Arab oil 
prices rise and a political decision 
could bring them down. Diplomats 
here concede there is a direct linkage 


Simon, at pinnacle, got boost from Shultz 


Ford’s economic chief ἢ 


started under Nixon 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondentof 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


The fine hand of George P. Shultz is 
apparent in the elevation of William 
HE. Simon to President Ford's top 
economic adviser. 

Not directly, for Mr. Simon was 
already Secretary of the Treasury, 
and his former bess, Mr. Shultz, had 
retired from government by the time 
the President took office. 

But it was George Shuitz, long-time 
Treasury Secretary under Richard M. 
Nixon and finally U.S. economic czar, 
who brought Mr. Simon into govern- 
ment and helped propel him through 
several promotions to his present 
eminence. Mr. Simon, a highly suc- 
cessful investment banker, joined the 
government as Deputy Treasury Sec- 
retary under Mr. Shults. 


‘Logic prevails’ 


“Logic,” declared Mr. Shultz priva- 
tely, when Mr. Simon replaced Gov. 
John A. Love of Colorado as federal 
energy chief, ‘thas prevailed." 

Mr. Shultz similarly promoted Mr. 
Simon to succeed him as Secretary of 
the Treasury, when Mr. Shultz -- 
saddened, but completely untainted 
by Watergate — left the government 
to join the Bechtel Corporation. 


When George Shultz ieft govern- 
ment, predicted Herbert Stein, chair: 
man of the Council! of Hconomic 
Advisors (CEA), there would be “a 
shuffling around, a grabbing for au- 
thority and influence.” 


So there was. Former President _ 


assistant to the President, in charge 
of ali economic policy. - 


First struggle . 


In. particular, there ensued 9 
struggle to direct economic policy 
between Mr. Simon and Roy L. Ash, 
powerful director af the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB). Mr. 
Ash, hand-picked by Mr. Nixon to 
head the OMB, lost ground when Mr. 
Ford entered the White House. 

Now the President, as he declared 
Sept. 28, has created ‘‘a new economic 
policy board,” with Mr. Simon at its 


head, to consolidate “all economic - 
efforts, domestic and international." - 
Mr. Simon's new euthority, as Pres- l 


a 


otographer 


By R: Norman Matheny, staff pl 
Simon: indirect help? 


i 
| 
ident Ford's “principal spokesman on 
matters of economic , is analo- 
gous to that held by Mr. Shultz under 
President Nixon. . 
Not surprisingly, Mr. Shultz and 


Mr. Simon generally see eye-to-eyeon committee created by President Φ 
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all sides of a controversy 
are allowed air time to 
make their points. 5 


ΝΕ tap bs, 
need to balance the federal budget, 
and back a policy of monetary re- 
straint 


Critics’ viewpoint 

Labor critics of Mr. Simon assert 
that his zeal to conquer inflation, 
through budgetary and monetary re- 
straint, threatens to deepen the econ- 
omy’s recessionary tailspin, throwing 
more Americans out of work. 

They urge — and Mr. Ford appears 
ready to adopt — a cushioning pro- 
gram to help victims of inflation, 
including ‘the creation of public ser- 
vice jobs and tax relief for the poor. 

The No. 2 slot under Mr. Simon 
would appear to be occupied by L. 
William Seidman, a millionaire 
Grand Rapids accountant and close 
friend of Mr. Ford's, who organized 
the recent summit meetings and now 
will be executive director of the new 
Economie Policy Board. ἫΝ 

A 16-member labor-management 


The French, perhaps the most 
skeptical of Mr. Kissinger’s room for 
maneuver in this regard, belleve that 
the degree of political progress the 
Secretary of State may achieve on his 
forthcoming visit wilinot be sufficient 
to bring down oil prices significantly. 
Their whole economic policy is being 
geared to cope with present oll prices 
rather than to reduce them. — 

Britain, knowing that North Sea oil 
will become available in increasing 
quantities by the late 1970's or early 
1980's, has been looking above all for a 
means of tiding itself over the lean 
years in the meantime. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Denis Healey's propo- 
sal for a new monetary agency within 
the International Monetary Fund to 
recycle Arab oil dollars reflected this 
concern. The West Germans, along 
with Washington, seem to want a 
facility outside the IMF, while the 
French support the British. 


Only weapon: oil 


But the Arab oll-producing states, 
whose mounting surplus of dollars 90 
direly threatens the Western evono- 
mies, seem less interested in recy- 
cling than in the politica! benefits of a 
Middle East settlement. Or rather, 
diplomatic observers here say, 8 
monarch like King Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia 1s interested in protecting his 
wealth, but he also has a passionate 
desire to obtain an eventual Israeli 
withdrawal from territories occupied 
during the 1967 war. To achieve this, 
he has no weapon at his disposal other 
than oil: 


And.so once more, Western Eu- 
rope’s hopes and fears go with Dr. 
Kissinger. Which is another way of 
saying that, during this delicate pe- 
riod, the Luropeans will be extremely 
circumspect about doing anything to 
rock the fragile bark of transatiantic 
relations. : 
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conservative Justice -Party, is now . 
trying to patch together a right-wing | a 
‘coalition government, but ‘political . 
observers give him Httle ‘Prospect of 
success. 

The concern is that if the crisis 
drags on too long the Army, which in 
recent weeks has been preoccupied by 
its military involvement in Cyprus, 


, When Premier Bulent Ecevit 


‘asked Mr. Bcevit, whose popularity 


By Sam Cohen politics and force a solution according 
Special to Ε -foits guidelines. 
‘The Christian Science Monitor.:. : :~{-4Moreover, with the Cyprus question : 
: - oe Son uuresolved and economic prob- 
Astanbal τῆ Pressing, the. country can ill. 
-The threat of a long political ria : & prolonged political crisis. 
looms over Turkey. - . VS ΟΣ at 
Suleyman’ Demirel, leader of the °. ¥iggered by resignation 


“The crisis first erupted a formight: 


may once again intervene in domestic 


reached a peak over his success on 


Amnesty program 
heads for challenges 


By Robert M. Press ᾿ discharge have told reporters they 
- Staff of had no intention of doing the alterna- 
The Christian Science Monitor tive’ service. They apparently were 
unzware of the implications of such 
Υ Chicago statements. 


* le 


President Ford’s conditional am--. 


nesty program is being tested this 
week: . 

e@ A draft evader who ‘reunited 
here with his family Wednesday after 
living seven years in Canada says he 
will turn himself in to authorities but 
refuse alternative service, thus risk- 
ing a prison sentence. 

Φ The American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) says it is planning to 
challenge 'the amnesty program in 
court, arguing that some of its provi- 
sions are unconstitutional. 

@ Other organizations, including 
the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation. and the Central Com- 
mittee for Conscientious Objectors 
this week expressed strong criticism 
of the program. 

Wednesday, the Pentagon officials 
said that deserters who accept dis- 
charge under the program: with no 
intention of completing the required 
alternative service may be subject to 
prosecution. 


Possible prosecution 
The statement represents @ major 
shift im the impression some military 


officials have given with regard to 


possible prosecution. 


Previously, the official word at . 


Camp Atterberry, Ind., -where. all 
deserters applying for the program 
are being processed, was that there 
were “no provisions” for prosecution 
of those not completing alternative 
service. 

But under Article 83 of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, prosecution 


is possible in cases where a discharge ᾿ 
was obtained fraudulently. Wher 


questioned on this, the Pentagon 
spokesman said prosecutions are pps- 
sible when it was ‘‘perfectly clear that 
the dis: falsely represented 
Material facts in the Sischarge pro- 
cess.”" 

Some deserters being processed for 


FTC seeks uniform 


gas-mileage test 1975 
| ByReuter For 19 
Royal Mon 
Washington automatt 
‘The Federal Trade Com- beauty and εἰ luxur 


mission (FTC) has an- { 
nounced it is considering 

the establishment of a 
single uniform automobile 
tuel-economy test. 

The agency said it has 
started developing and ad- 
vertising trade regulations 
that might eventually lead 
to a single procedure to be 
used by car repurachivers 


wide discrepancies in test 
Procedures currently in 
use, said it is inviting pub- 
ic comment and plans 
hearings on the issue. 

The agency has author- 
ity to regulate claims 
made in advertising prod- 
ucts. 
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down to the onialles interio 


Selective Service diréctor Byron 
Pepitone says initial indications are 
that as many as two-thirds of the 
discharged deserters may not be 
planning to perform the alternative 
service. But this is only a preiminary 
estimate, he stresses. 


Few deserters appear 

As of Wednesday, only 125 deserters 
out of potentially more than 12,000 had 
voluntarily turned themselves in un- 
der the President's program an- 
nounced Sept. 16. Another 661 already 


- under military arrest have started or 


completed processing under the pro- 
gram. 


Only 26 draft evaders had appeared 
voluntarily for the program as of Oct. 
2 in addition to some who have been 
Serving prison sentences and will 
have their case reviewed. 

. Draft evaders, President Ford 
made. clear in announcing his pro- 
gram, would be relieved of possible 
prosecution only by completing satis-. 
factorily required alternative service. 

Before reuniting with his family 
Wednesday, draft evader William 
Meis said a total, unconditional am- 
nestyis needed “if we're serious 


“about! healing the ‘wounds of the 


county... 
“T believe the American ΕΟΡΕῚΣ will 


. Support δ. total amnesty” when they . 


realize’ fie *effect of the current 

“eained re-entry’ program, he said. 
Alternative se: , required under 
the President's program, is unfair for 
those whose draft evasion or desert- 
‘ion was. m protest, of the war in 


Vietnam; he said. 


President Ford’s program: is. an 
“earned re-entry program and has 
nothing to do with amnesty,’ says 
Harold Confer of the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation. ᾿΄ 

Barlier this week, ACLU announced 
its tention to challenge the ammesty 
program in court on several grounds, 
some of. them constitutional ~~ 
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~ Political crisis in. Turkey 


ay stands threateningly in the wings ᾿ | τ 
yprus continues to dominate Stage. - 


Cyprus, to try to form another eoall- 
tion cabinet. 

~ Mr Ecevit received some encour- 
agement first from the. right-wing 
Democratic Party, which =e 
prepared to join a coalition. The two 
parties, although far spart from each 
other in their policies, would havehad 
a slim majority in the 450-seat.Na- 
tional Assembly and their first ppn- 
cern would have been to prepare 
Turkey for early elections. 

. But the DP leadership finally re- 
fused to join any partnership with the 
RPP, which surprised Mr. Ecevitand 
many political observers. 

Jeading members of the DP — in- 
cluding right-wingers such as Mutlu 
Menderes, son of the late Premier 
Adnan Menderes, who was execyfed 
after. the 1980 military coup. — 
strongly opposed such an association 
and threatened to resign from the 
party. Thus two weeks’ efforts were 
wasted. - 


No choice left 


Since other parties had already 
refused to join a coalition with the 
RPP or to let it form a minority 
government till new elections, Mr. 
Ecevit had no other choice but to quit. 
The President then asked Mr. Demi- 
rel, as leader of the second largest 
party in Parliament to try to form a 
government. 

Mr. Demirel is an experienced 
politician who was Premier from 1965 
till 1971, when the Army stepped in 
and asked him to resign because of his 
failure to cope with a wave of urban 
guerrillas, as well as with the nation’s 
economic and social problems. His 
designation to form a government is 
taken here as an indication that the 
Army would not oppose him now. 

- Mr. Demirel must form a coalition 
with the DP and the NSP to have the 
necessary parliamentary majority. 
But there are serious personal differ- 
ences between the leaders of these 
parties, particularly between Mr. 
Demirel and the DP leadership. The 
DP broke away from the Justice 
Party because of personal friction 
between the present democratic lead- 
ership and Mr. Demirel. 

‘The DP leader, Ferruh Bozbeyli, 
has already said that he would not 
serve under Mr. Demirel and would 
jom a coalition only if ‘‘none of the 


᾿ party leaders would take part in if.”’ 


That is hardly acceptable to Mr. 
Demirel. 


Where itall leads 

If such a right-wing coalition 
to be formed, Turkey's inte: and 
external policies would undergg’ some 
changes, and the swing tow the 


vil 


moderate left started under Mr. ἘΠ 6- 
vit -would end. 
However, the general consensus 


here is that Mr. Demirel will fail to 
form a coalition because the right is 
so divided, and that Mr. Ecevit will be 
called on again to form either a 
minority Cabinet or a large ‘national 


; . Coalition till early elections. 


So far all the parties have rejected 
these possibilities. However, seeing: 
no other alternative they may even- 
tually accept one of these solutions. 
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Close race 
looms for 
Senate 

in Florida 


By John Dilin 


: Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sctence Monitor 


Atlanta 

Ten pivotal Senate races highlight 
U.S. elections this fali — and Flor 
ida’s contest is shaping up as one of 
the most important. 

Florida Democrats this week 
picked political veteran Richard 
Stone of Miami to tead their ticket 
against Republican Jack Eckerd, a 
drugstore millionaire. It looks like a 
tough race. 

Democratic strategists regard the 
Florida contest as one of their five 
best opportunities nationwide to in- 
crease their already commanding 56- 
seat majority bloc in the Senate. They 
also look for possible gains in Kansas, 
Kentucky, North Dekota, and Colo- 
rado. 

Republicans are hoping to hold on to 
those states, and pick up new seats in 
Alaska, South Dakota , Iowa, Nevada, 
and Indiana. 


Prospects rated good 

In Florida, Democratic prospects 
are rated good — although this week's 
runoff race between Mr. Stone and 
U.S. Rep. William D. Gunter Jr. of 
Orlando may have weakened the 
party’s strength. 

‘The reason Hes in central Florida — 
a vote-rich area awash with conserva- 
tive Republicans and Democrats who 
have been responsible in recent years 
for putting a growing number of 
Republicans in Tallahassee and in 
Ww, : 

Representative Gunter was their 
candidate, and Mr Stone threw some 
hard punches during the runoff. If he 
alienated Gunter supporters in cen- 
tral Florida, it could tip the Novem- 
ber election toward Mr. Eckerd, in 
the opinion of both Democratic and 
Republican analysts. 


Stone is favored 


But Mr. Stone, who gathered with 
his staff Wednesday to map strategy 
for the coming campaign, still is 
favored — partly because of his 
political stance, and partly because of 
Republican woes. 

Philosophically, Mr. Stone is more 
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Florida: Democrats’ best chance for national strength 


conservative than former Gov. LeRoy 
Collins, the Democratic nominee that 
Republicans beat for this same Sen- 
ate seat six years ago. That should 
help him in the crucial central Florida 
area. 

Mr. Stone also should benefit from 
Watergate and other Republican 
problems, including the troubles of 
the current Republican incumbent 
Edward J. Gurney. Mr. Gumey chose 
not to run for re-election following his 
indictment this year by a federal 
grand jury investigating kickbacks in 
federal programs. 


Rising GOP vote 

Republicans express confidence 
that Mr. Gurney’s troubles will not 
carry over to their candidate. Mr. 
Eckerd, who ran in 1970 for the 
Florida governorship, has good name 
recognition, a personal fortune, and a 
rising Republican voting role in his 
favor. Democrats regard him warily. 

The primary differences between 
the two candidates, says Eckerd 
campaign manager Hal .Stayman, 
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probably will show up in thelr ap- 
proach to problems rather than spe- 
ciftc issues. 

Mr. Stone pointed at two specific 
issues which could divide the candi- 
dates in the coming weeks: energy 
policy and health care. 

Advisers in both camps say, how- 
ever, that in this year of Watergate. 
the crucial factor may be which man 
the voters feel has greater promise as 
ἃ leader and a closer affinity with the 
voters. That is what makes the out- 
come uncertain for even the ex- 
perts to predict. 


House panel urges 
stiffer tape-piracy law 
By the Associated Press 


Washington 

A bill that would greatly increase 

the penalties for copying and selling 

records and tapes was approved 80 to 
2 by the House Judictary Committee. 
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*U.S. keeps strategic Persian Gulf base — 


* Berkeley 
rebels 


Continued from Page 1 

Professors and administrators at 
Berkeley and other University of 
California campuses sometimes at- 
tridute this change to a new pener- 
ation of students. They are said to be 
Jess concerned with educational ex- 
periments and more interested in 
earning good grades and qualt- 
fications for the jobs and economic 
security which are no longer taken for 
granted — as they once were by many 
students during the 1980's. 


Two-year experiment 

Nonetheless, a two-year educa- 
tional experiment directed by English 
Prof. Charles Muscatine beginning at 
Berkeley this year gives 75 freshmen 
and sophomores an opportunity to 
work closely with classmates and 
professors at one of six small semi- 
nars organized around a general topic 
instead of departmental disciplines 
such as history or political science. 

Strawberry Creek College, in a 
rambling wooden “‘temporary’' World 
War Τί campus building, offers stu- 
dents a chance to spend two-thirds of 
their studies doing intensive research 
and writing on topics like ‘‘formation 
of the roles of men and women in 
Western culture," and the ‘‘entrepre- 
neuria} way of life in the United 
States." 

More generally accepted is the 
growth of increased student ‘‘input’’ 
in the running of the university since 
1964. 


Student government 

The elected student government 
nominates or chooses representatives 
to faculty and administration com- 
mittees dealing with educational pol- 
icy, admissions, and hiring of women 
and minorities. 

Student representatives now sit in 
at meetings of the University's board 
of regents, and there are even student 
representatives on committees of the 
Berkeley City Council. 

“The FSM was instrumental in 
getting us this far, but now we must 
be more sophisticated,'' says student 
government co-president Violet Ra- 
baya, a third-year law student. 


Continued from Page 1 

So far, Bahrain has given no public 
hints of the Policy switch. Bahraini 
officials are Searching for a formula 
to announce the news in a way 
minimizing the risk of an outcry from 
radical Arabs both inside Bahrain and 
elsewhere in the Arab world. 

While disclosing no details about 
the terms of the new U.S.-Bahraini 
agreement, Western diplomatic 
sources predict there will be no 
change in the American naval pres- 
ence — officially known as Com- 
mander Middle Hast Force (“‘Com- 
ideasfor’). The smallest operational 
fleet in the U.S. avy, it consists of a 
converted amphibious transport 
dock, the USS Lasalle, which serves 
as flagship for Capt. Edward Hanks, 
plus a pair of destroyers detached 
from the 6th or 7th Fleets. 

Although Comideasfor officers in- 
sist their mission is primarily ‘‘flag 
waving,'' communications functions 
are invoived, and monitoring ship 
movements in the narrow Persian 
Gulf would be easy. During the Octo- 
ber war, Comideasfor destroyers 
raced around the tip of Arabia to the 
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narrow Bab al-Mandeb Straits at the 
Red Sea exit, where the Egyptian 
Navy briefly. operated a blockade. 
The imminent reopening of the Suez 
Canal, expected next year, will in- 
crease the value of the Bahrain base, 

Bahrain's decision to let the Navy 
stay followed a visit to the area last 
month by two top American officials, 
Secretary of the Navy J. William 
Middendorf IIT and Deputy Assistant 
Undersecretary of State Sidney So- 
ber, a former -Navy officer himself. 
The little publicized visit-took the two. 
men to Saudi ‘Arabia, ‘which has a 
considerable :vaiée "in Bahraini for 
eign policy, and‘to Iran, the powerful 
and assertivenon-Arab Gulf state, 
which recognized Bahrain's indepen- 
dence in 1970 in exchange for assur 
anceg of Bahraini cooperation on 
defense. : 

The Shah of Iran has publicized his 
concern over intensification of Soviet 
naval activity in the Indian Ocean. He 
is constructing rudimentary bases on 
one of three guif islands Iran occupied 
in 1971, but it offers no substitute to 
the Bahrain facility for deep-water 
anchorage and shore facilities. 


Saudi Arabia's King Faisal origi- 
nally put pressure on Bahrain to 
withdraw American base facilities 
last year. Bahrain's American refin- 
ery depends on crude off supplied 
from Saudi oilfields by an undersea 
pipeline. But Saudi Arabia has started 
building its own Navy, with American 
help. Continued American presence 
appears to fit a pattern of increased 
regional concern over gulf security. 

A green Ught from Saudi Arable 
was essential for Bahrain to rescind 
the ouster order. Assuming Egypt will 
subscribe to Saudi views on guif 
matters, the main Arab criticism is 
likely to come from Iraq and from 
Libya. Domestically, Bahrain's new 
parliament, in existence since last 
December, has proved tamer than 
officials feared, so risk of an internal 
backlash seems slight. ᾿ 

Bahrain was always rehictant to 
@lose down Jufair. The base brings in 

‘several million dollars in much- 


* needed annual income for the island. 


Comideasfor purchases a substantial 
share of the output of the local 
refinery of the American-owned Bah- 


rain Petroleum Company. Relations 


UNION OF 
ARAB EMIRATES 
By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 


between the loca) people. and the low- 
profile Navy community areamiable. 

The American high sthoolin Jufair 
draws fee-paying Bahraints and other 
Arabs as well as Navy children. 
Bahrainis were distressed. at the 
thought that the school would not 
reopen this year if Defense -Depart- 
mentsupportended. = 

A check this week showed the 
school in full swimg, with a record 
enrollment both American and Arab. 


* Campaign reform: Congress lags, but inflation bites 


Continued from Page 1 


@ Restricted contributions. Nu- 
merous congressional candidates now 
decline contributions in cash, rather 
than easier-ta-trace checks. And 
some go even further. Sen. Charies 
McC. Mathias (R) of Maryland, 
among others, accepts no more than 
$100 per contributor, and has returned 
$14,250 which did not comply with his 
self-imposed rules. 


Rep. Stewart B. McKinney (R) of 
Connecticut refuses donations frorn 
lobbies and interest groups. Rep. 
John N. Erlenborn (R) of Lllinois even 
spurns money from his own national 
party. 

e@ Fuller accounting. Lawmakers 


who used to keep only cursory records 
of contributions are hiring lawyers 


MPLOYMENT 


HELP WANTED 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


and certified public accountants to 
maintain a scrupulous vigil. . 

‘Two-year-old federal rules require 
candidates to report donors giving 
more than $100, but some go beyond 
that. Senator Ribicoff lists the name 
and address of anyone contributing $1 
or more. Sen. Richard S. Schweicker 
(R) of Pennsylvania publicly reports 
every donor. 


Contribution limits set 

The new tightfistedness of many 
political benefactors, in the wake of 
Watergate, is well described by the 
widow of a former nationally promi- 
nent Democratic fund-raiser, Mrs. 
Rosalind Wyman of Los Angeles: 

“We don't want to get on anybody's 
list. We don’t want to be im- 
vestigated,’ she told a reporter 
recently. 


Campaign financiers face even 
tougher times under reform legisla- 
tion agreed Tuesday, Oct. 1, by 
members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives comprising their dif- 
fering versions of the bill. 

Individual contributors would be 
limited to $1,000 per candidate per 
election (general, primary, or runoff) 
up to $25,000 for a mimber of candi- 
dates. Political committees and other 
groups would be limited to $5,000 per 
candidate per election. 


Concession won 


The key compromise on the long- 
stalled reform was to drop the idea of 
federally financed congressional 
campaigns. Only presidenttal cam- 
paigns will be underwritten by public 
funds — $20 million for each major 


APARTMENTS FURNISHED 


CONDOMINWMS TO LET 


party candidate (one half as much as 
was spent in 1972), raised by a $1 
checkoff on annual income-tax re- 
turns. ὃ 

In return for this concession, Senate 
negotiators won an independent 
watchdog agency (six full-time mem- 
bers nominated by the President and 
congressional feaders, then con- 
firmed by both houses), armed with 
civil enforcement powers. ‘ 

The Senate also won higher spend- 
ing limits ‘for congressional cam- 
paigns, to lessen the builtin advan- 
tages of incumbents. Senate candi- 
dates can spend $100,000ors cents per 
voter (whichever is ) ina 
primary and $150,000 or 12 cents per 
voter in a general election, phis 20 
percent for fund-raising. House cand!- 
dates can spend $70,000 per election, 
plus $14,000 for fund-raising. 


ADMIN. ASST... . FILM/TV 
Marketing coordinator for national dis- 
tnbutor of audio visual supplies Ex- 
celient opportunity for self-starter who 
18 good at deta, has pleasant phone 
manner. promotional writing abihty. 
Film TV production eaperience, Send. 
resume and salary requirement to: P.O. 
Box 250, New York, NY 10023 


THE LEELANAU SCHOOL, 

Glen Arbor, Michigan needs a Christian 
Science nurse Challenges ἃ opportu- 
nites, working with high school stu- 
dents at country boarding school in a 
beauttul araa Salary plus housing & 
board Contact Jahn Zimmerle, Head- 
master, (616) 334-3072 


COMPANION FOR ELDERLY LADY 

Live in Light housework. Driving 
Pleasant surroundings References. 
et Los Angeles. (213) 277-1163. 
taut) 


SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 

North Calorado CPA firm. Phone (303) 
667-5316 P.O Box 633 Loveland, Col- 
orado 80537, 

COMPANION FOR PERSON IN THEIR 
home Contact Kenneth N. Tinsley, 804 
€. Park. Taylorville. IL 62568, or call 
(217) 824-8875 

ROCKVILLE, CENTRE, N.Y. COM- 
Panion nousekeepar to senior citizen 
exchange for room, board and moder- 
ale salary Please call (516) 584-5044 


EXCELLENT POSITION AVAILABLE 
Experienced cook housekeeper for 
family of 2 Charming living quarters. 
Winchester Rei Req (617) 729-0622. 
(Mass ) 


TYPIST — MATURE — EXPERIENCED 
in office procedure, versatile — 2 in ΟἹ- 
fice East 12th St & Broadway (Union 
SqQuNvC (212) 533-4000 after 1 p.m. 


OUR SMALL BUT SUCCESSFUL 
easl-coast fm is ready to grow 
beyond ts present scope and needs an 
arhculate self-directed, solt-sell per- 
Son (pal 6) to promote our ΙΠ- 
Mvatve service Commssion-based 
salary Call (4011 635-2281 (R 1.) 

NEEDED ONE GRANDMOTHER TO 


@5S1S1 ἃ family with six month old nwans. 
Private room with bath No housework 


Salary Bax F-38. 1 Norway St., Bos- 
ton, MA 02115 


._ SITUATIONS WANTED 
NEED NEW CHALLENGE TQ SAT- 
ity people needs 25 years eaper 
sales and sales management. Have 
own office and turnishings on Cantral 
Indiana Oesine shared. earned busi- 
ness Cwnershp cuntract purchase ot 
franchise or career imvolving no over- 
mgh travel Bo: 4-12. Chrstian Sei- 
ence Monitor 332 N Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60601 


ANNUAL AUDITIONS 
Tenth Church of Chnst, Scientst. Oak- 
land. Calif, on Nov. 3 for Organist and 
ORGANIST POSITION OPEN AT 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Tempe, 1624 Ε. Loma Vista Or.. 


AUDITIONS ARE 
announced for regular soloist and 
subst. soloists. Please write: First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, 22 Orinda 
Way, Orinda. CA 94563. 


MUSICIANS ARE LOVINGLY  IN- 
vited to annual auditrons tor regular ἃ 
Substitute soloist ἃ pipe organist to be 
held in Oct. in First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Newport Beach, Calif. Pleasa 
phone Clerk for Appt. (714) 673-1340 
AUDITION WILL BE HELD IN 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Ridge- 
field, Conn. For regular ἃ substitute 
soloists. For information cont. Music 
Committee Chrmn. (203) 438-9147 


ANNUAL AUDITIONS SEING HELD 
tor soloist and organist First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Palos Verdes Estates. 
CA 90274. Write Clerk Box 901 or call 
(213) 325-6294 or 375-7914. 

AUDITIONS FOR ORGANIST ARE 
now being held tor First Church of 
Chnst, Scientist, Palotine, il. Write 1 
So. Rohiwing Road or phone 392-1756. 


GUITAR TEACHERS PART-TIME TO 
teach Yamaha guitar programs oltered 
in So Cait. area. Qual. Upper Div. or 
Grad in Guitar or Music Educ Maj. 
lw -Quitar background. Wnte: Yamaha 
Music Center, 11015 Downey Ave., 
Downey, CA 90241, (213) 861-0751 
AUDITIONS FOR REGULAR SOLOIST 
now being held. Please write First 
Church of Chast, Screntist, 42 Main 
St. Andover. or call Music Com- 
mittee (617) 475-7469. - 
STAMFORD, CONN. ~ SOLOIST 
position open. Whte or call First 
hurch of Christ, Scientist. 100 Pros- 
pect Street. Stamford, Conn (203) 
23-7535 of 329-9715. 
AUDITIONS WILL BE HELD AT 


AUDITIONS FOR SOLOIST NOW [gay 


being held at Sixth Chureh ΟἹ Chnst, 
Scientist Write or phone Clerk. 3401 
Studebaker. Long Beach, CA 90808. 
(213) 425-8425 or 430-7420. 


AUDITIONS FOR SOLOIST ΙΝ 


CAPABLE EDP PROFESSIONAL 
experienced in programming, systems 


desgn and management desires Chal- ἢ 


lenging opporuniy in Oregon of S.W 
¥ ton PO Box 26484, San 
ὦ, A 94126. 

SAN DIEGO. CALIF, MATURE 
lady seeks position as companion. Ex- 
Perenced Days Only. Reterances. 
Phone (714) 298-4828 or write Ρ Ὁ. 
Box 80921 San Diego, CA 92138. 


YOUNG LADY 17. HIGH SCHOOL 
graduate needs full time office trainee 
positon Covina, Cal area. (213) 331- 


SALESPEOPLE WANTED 
PROFESSIONAL EXECUTIVE SALES: 
agents needed Credible 10 yr. oid frm 
Can offer 40% commission, Computer 
sence mogl tirms need repeatedly 
Contact TAC. Ri 8. Fox Chi, Martins- 
vilie, IN 36151, 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
AUDITIONS NOW BEING HELD 


for posiron of substitute organist to 
play present Hammond organ. Wnte 
Music Committee. First Church Οἵ 
Christ. Scientist, Ravenswood Ανθ.. 
Menio Park CA 94025 or call Mrs. Tu- 
ener (415) 325-1171 

ANNUAL AUDITIONS SGON TO BE 
held lor regular and substitute organist 
and solos! Write Music Committee, 
First Church ot Crist, Scientist. 238 


West Franklin Monterey, CA 93940 or| 5634: 


Call Music Commitee chairman 242, 
2752 


ROGERS. ARK. FIRST CHURCH 
of Christ, Scientst, wil hold auditions 
soon for sub orgamst ἃ soloist. Write 
Clerk 218 W Cherry St. or call (501) 
787-5589 ὩΣ 


PRESTIGE BUSINESS 


£stabtished. professional and dignt 
fled business available in your im- 
mediate area on an exclusive basis 
tor an individual capable of running 
his own business and who wont be 
satsfied with less than $40.000 per 
year NET. 

This company is national in scope 
and provides continued backup 
Training and administration. n+ 


ΜΉ. FLOYD 
(214) 827-4762 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONCORD, N.H. AREA 
1796 GEORGIAN 
FARMHOUSE 
Newly renovated Colonia! on se- 
cluded country road. Griginal de- 
tail: 3 fire places, wainscoating, 

panelling. Indian shutters, etc. 

Four bedrooms, 2% baths, large 
beamed ceiling kitchan, livingroom, 
formal dining room, den. laundry 
room, 2 car garage with work shop. 
$99.500. Additionat acres available. 


Dunbarton Investors, Inc. 
Lagat Arbutus Farm 


SANBORNTON, ΝΗ. § ACRES, 
country home w/nice view, complete 
privacy. Artesian weil, new bath. Claan 
& ready to move into. Trails, skling. 
Borders trout pond. Rm. for garden, 
fots of timber for {/p. $33,000. Broker 
(603) 286-4907. OTHER CHOICE list- 
Ings, all price ranges. Acreage, lg. 
tracts of land. Avail in & around the 
lake region. $200/A ἃ up. Broker (603) 
206-4807, 


CAPE COD — BEAUTIFUL AP- 
Pointed custom built luxury home on 
.83 acre in Wianno section ‘of Os- 
terville. 3 bds., den, sun room, finished 
basement, excellent storage. Helen W. 
MacLelien. Osterville, Mass. (617) 428- 
6775. 

t_WINNIPESAUKEE, ΝΗ͂,, 4 SEA- 
son chalet rent/sale 4 porch, fire- 
Place. artesian wef, gas fumace. ac- 
cessible all year. Deeded ownership 
200’ beach, docks with 12 congenial 
families. Bargain trom owner $24,500, 
πὰ available. (305) 525-1163. 
(Fla.) 


FOR SALE BY OWNER: 
Engiand farmhouse, circa 1847, on ten 
acres in beautiful rural setting; barn 
40x25, trout pond. new kitchen, OHW 
heat, 4 BR.. 2% baths. $69,500. F W 
Campbell, Whiting, VT 05778 (802) 
623-791 


je & parking. Box F-36, One Nor- 
t., Boston, MA 02115. 


MAINE, “BAILEY'S MISTAKE," 
Lubec. A irue saltwater ocean farm, 16 
acres, 878 feet of baretoot sand beach 
frontage. Freshwater pond, good barn, 
8 room 1820 Cape Cod house (in need 

modemization and decoration). 


-- ΜΟΟΝΤΑΙ͂Ν STATES __ 
YEAR ROUND MOUNTAIN LIVING 


of Blackhawk, Colorado. Owner needs 
otter Calt Al (303) 428-8453. Elio Realty 
(303) 288-2001. 

FARMS AND RANCHES 
FROMBERG, MONTANA, NEAR BiL- 
lings. 320 acres of ranch land, suitable 


for recreation, plan! a. Panoramic 
view of Bear Tooth Mts. (617) 262-1359 


(Mass.) Box F-37, One Norway St.,. 


Boston, MA 02115. 
ORTHWEST 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. PRESTIGIOUS er 


ten room oder home. Askin: 
‘Write P.O. Box 6, Bothell, WA 98011 or 
phone (206) 745-1383 of (206) 568- 


BAINBRIDGE ISLAND, WASH. 1865 


{t. beautiful waterfont facing Olympic 
Mts. Trees, tidelands, water system. 
Road into property. % hr. from Seattle. 


(208) 842-2183. 


2; | SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SANTA MONICA. BRAND NEW, 
Spacious 2 & 3 bedroom condominium 
townhomes. built in private 8'% acre, 
walled park, to the density of single 
family homes. Woodburning masonry 
fireplaces. Cathedral-style ceilings. 
Sunken livingrooms. Modem kitchens. 
Private tennis court. Swimming pool. 
Sauna & rec. complex Private parking 
for residents’ rec. vehicles. Move-in 
later this year. Priced from $57,950. 
Terms. Call Michelina Wilson Realtor 
(213) 479-3366. Village Park, 2700 
Pearl St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


FANTASTICALLY 


CENTRAL PARK WEST, N.' 
3% rm furn. or unfurnished apt. in lux- 


root garden. Call (212) 787-6754. 
S250. MONTH. DESIRABLE, CON- 


IPOMPANO BEACH, FLA. W/OPTION 
to buy. New 2 bedrm., 2 bath condo. 


bath, picnic area. Call (617) 862-4673. 
\(Mass.) 

SEATOWERS, 57. PETERSBURG, 
overlooking Bay. 2 bdrms , 2 baths, un- 
furn., Carpeted, beaul. grounds, rec. [Los 
facil. $27! 
Box 161, Gi 


NEW SMYRNA 


ELECTRICIANS 
NICHOLAS ELECTRIC CO. 
mo., yrly. (618) 466-4863 or |types Ν᾽ Be WE Bias 
ray, IL 62035. GR 11291 All work guaranteed. MIAMI, FLORIDA . 
Room & Board with care $14 00-$18.00 


BEACH, FLA. 


New comp. turn. 2 bdrm. townhouse 


*Kissinger 
irritating 


Continued from Page | 


However, several congressiong’ 
sources hold that the administratior 
made a serious tactical error this 
week which will make it harder for 
Senate conferees to compromise dur. 
ing the conference meetings on the 
Turkey cutofi, 


This was the effort, made by Senate 
Minority leader Hugh Scott, to over 
turn the cutoff vote. Raepublicar 
sources report that the administraioy. 
put considerable pressure on some 
senators. One source reports Secre. 
tary Kissinger telephoned severa) 
senators. 


But the move boomeranged: it was 
soundly defeated again, gaining only 
29 votes. In effect the Senate for the 
second time in two days was reaffirm. 
ing its determination to cut off foreign 
aid from Turkey. 


Because of the two votes, Senate 
conferees will find it twice as hard to 
abandon the Senate's position and 
move toward compromise, several 
sources say. 

{In an action Wednesday, the Sen- 
ate voted again to cut off military atd 
“to any country” using U.S.-suppliied 
arms for aggression, the Associated 
Press reported. The cutoff was added 
to the $2.5-billion foreign-aid author. 
ization bill in terms nearly tdentica! to 
a resolution offered Monday. } 


Feelings hard to measure 


It is hard to measure with precision 
the extent of the congressional dis- 
pleasure with Dr. Kissinger. Two 
sources note that he went through an 
extended ‘“‘honeymoon" period with 
Congress, as well as with the Amer. 
ican people, as the result of his 
remarkable diplomatic triumph. 
Nothing he could do was wrong, tt 
seemed: Congress was unquestion- 
ing. 

Thus it is only nermal, notes one 
House source, for Congress to realize 
that he "15. human, after all'’ — that 
all he touches does not automatically 
turn to gold. 


ALPHAB CAL LISTING 


CLEANING SERVICE 


story, Cc fi Hwy. A1A, Pitch |S. HOUSECLEANING ANY 
Nice 2 , 3 bedroom hi with full δας. 1 0]. from Lincoln Centre. jacroas from ocean, on Hwy. . Pi an Frat Ὁ — weol 
basement on 2% acres; 7 miles north Ormn. Sended elevator, dishwasher, jand putt golf course, pool and sauna | monthly, Cail Al. (415) 421-5181, Room 


606. 20 years axpenance. References. | new career pattern Box 645, Room 


_PERSONAL SERVICES 


ERE IN YOUNG, RESPONSIBLE MARRIED 

;.| woman non-smoker‘ non-drinker svai- 
or ΒΘΠῚΡ ἢ able to care yor your home while 
you're away this full white developing 


301, 910 16th St. NW, Wash. DC 
20006. 


REST HOMES 


. 1 SA MISCELLANEOUS [8 day Mary Peeples (305) 261-7477: 
δ᾽ condo. on ocean. Rented by month, ier τιτοοτα ~ FOR US. RUGS ᾿ 


APARTMENTS WANTED 
MIDTOWN NEW YORK CITY APT. 
wanted for approximately 1 month, 
preferably Nov. Gentleman occupancy. | 
Apt 509, 4550 Cave Circle, St. Peters-} 


burg, FL 33708 (813) 393-6514. 


__. HOUSESTOLET ___ 
BROOKLINE — SMALL CULTURE 


SEA BLUFF — NEAR SAN DIEGO 
Delighttul town house adjacent to wor- 
Gerful beach. 3 bedrms., 2 baths. Fur- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 2-BEDROOMHouse, 
garage, fenced yard. Choice south- 
wastem city area. Shopping center one 
block, on bus tines. $225 month; yearly 
lease. (314) 832-0670. 


. | YORBA LINDA (ORANGE CO.), CALIF. 


NEW (Sewing 


WHIPPLE REALTY 
Ettelene Whipple and Patti Snyder. 
(213) 796-3166 (24 hrs.) (213) 798- 
0527. Pasadena and Altadena, Calif. 


MIDWEST. 


$50,000. 29% Down. 10 yrs. at 7%% 


i int. KIRKPATRICK REAL ESTATE, 


LAND FOR SALE 
60 WOODED ACRES NR. PORTLAND, 
. 3,500° feet lakefront sandy 
beach. Includes 30 sub-divided lots. 
(617) 245-0189 or (617) 393-6220 
(Mass.) 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS 
W.J.—JAMESBURG, 


shites ἃ weekends. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
IDEAL RETIREMENT HOME 


-(Guitt for your year ‘round comfort. 
. | Large livingroom and dining area, Wwo 


- REAL ESTATE 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
ALLELEC. CUSTOM-BUILT SPLIT 
level home on Beaver Lake. 4 br, 3 

im. 


Rt 
) 
π΄... -----ς--ἤς.- 
WINSLOW, ARK. ENJOY THE UNIQUE 
Surroundings of this Seaut. mod. ΜΙ. 
lop home. Civil War Peried, 5 acres, 
inc 5 bdrms., 2 fpies.. Centra! ht, or- 
nic garden, fruit trees. greenhouse. 
fer $32,500. Would consider ren- 


ting w/ option to buy (501) 634-3105. 


edrooms and study. two baths. 
Kitchen equipped with stove and refrig- 
erator. Central heating and alr cond 
tioning. Priced at onty $23,500. ay 
property taxes approximately $250. 
Other attractive homes available. Call 
or write HARPER-RATCHFORD REAL 
ESTATE. 208 Park Ave. S.W., Alken, 
SC 29801, Phone (803) 648-5416 or 
Eve. 648-8819. 


MEXICO 


LAND FOR SALE 
SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, 
Mexico. Two 1% acre lots with reser- 
voir, mountain view. Photos avail. Wa- 
ter, guaranteed $10,000 each or beat 
offer. Write W. Wajtyla, 1514 Cavdor, 
Leucadia, California 92024. 


1017 Wisteria, TX 78501. (512) 6a2-| 
1356. 


REN | -Ὁ 


APARTMENTS TO LET 
ROCKPORT, MASS. YEAR ΟΝ. 


Suitable for 1 or 2 adults. No pets. Ex- 
clusive. Smith Real Estate. (617) 546- 
6383. 

INEWTONVILLE—3 BORMS. NICELY 
furn. Newly re-dec., w/w carpet. mod, 
Kit. tile bath. 3rd floor, sep. entrance, 
priv. home. Htd., hotwater. 5250. πιο. 
(Mos free parking. (617) 527-5930. 


DELUXE FLORIDA APT. AVAIL FoR 
approx, 1 month, pref. Nov. 5 rms., 2 
bedrms., 2 baths, patio, nr. beaches, 
stares, Interesting places, 
dominium. recreational facili 


con~ 


Ν 

LILI | 
ΓΊΝΙΡ IEDC 
MOAN 


“1 Gomi 


- {Wayman Elliott 


4 Ὀάπτι., 2 ba, dbl gar., seme turn. 
avall., grdng Inci., pool . 

Nr. Univ. ἃ schis. Lease 5375. 
528-0302 after 5. 

ROOMS TO LET 
BOSTON-MARLBOROUGH STREET 
2 large and 3 single rooms available 
reasonable. Kitchen privileges. (617) 

262-0023. (Mass.) 


IN BACK BAY 


employed woman. Near transportation. 
$65.00 per month. OR 3-1078. (Ill,) 


WANTED TO RENT 
BEGINNING NOY. 1. MONTEREY- 


toc. . A 
τ |Wishire Bivd. at Highland Ave.. Los 
Angeles. Guif Station. 937-9338 (Caff.) Harshouse. Los Angeles. Phone: (2 


per, Supulveda, 
3612, (408) 624-7437, 


WINTER RENTALS 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


fortable naated 2 bedroom fur- 
nished apartment for winter months. 
Ocaan view. Near churches and stores. 


Mature adults. no pats, (617) 546-2990. 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 
COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tounst Home. All rooms A/C. 89 
Single, $12 Double. N. E. Hospitaltty. 
Real Guest Home, 428 Main St, Wal- 


tham, Mass. (617) 893-9401. 


FLATS TO LET 
2 BLOCKS FROM GHIRARDELLI 


square. Spacious flat suitable tor 2 ar 3 
"1 adults, 


RESORT RENTALS 
CHATHAM COTTAGES — FULL 
housekeeping faclities:— maid service 
π swimming — pool ἃ beach nearby = 
5 minutes from Doctor's Cave — 
weekly ἃ monthly rentals. Box 312, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, W.I. Tel. 582. 


| 
LONGBOAT KEY, FURNISHED 2 
Bedrm. 2 bath, fi . Cyprese 
‘home on Bayouw-opposite Art-cénter, 
Lease 3/ma min. $700. per mo. 4/6 
mo. $600. Utilities Included. Lucite 
(313) 648-1949 — 
22530 King Ailchard Ct., Birmingham. 
Mi 48010. 


| Sleeps 6. Call owner, (617) 
(Mass. 


ity. | _ BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS 


season or year. 2 swimmin 


Farms, 
OCEANFRONT CONDOMINIUM, SAN |Beach, CA 92646. 
Diego, Calif. Luxurious, 75 ft. to best 
beach. Sleeps 4, Pool, etc. $125/wk. 


ARLINGTON TAX FINDERS 


1000—-$5.00, 5000-—$22.50, larger amt. 
ahaa: |Aeat We buy beck αἰ 85 00 fo & up. ORIENTAL RUGS—-USED—COURTE. 


20 experience. &'S Red Worm 
hd 1 Bridgeport, Huntington jample. 


cash For ox- 
9x12 Ka- 


180 any other oriental rugs 
have. One or entire collec 


ou may 
δ Please 


or $350/mo. write 7406 Stoneview Ct..|An income tax side rule, ‘since 1946, [08}} collect (213) 8742848 δὲ write 


MAJESTIC OCEAN VIEW. NEW 3 
clubh: 


Ring 


FOR RENT 


PHOENIZ, ARIZ. — SUNNYSLOPE 
2 bdrm. fum. home on No. Central. 6 | Classics, Po 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
— Visit Homes. Elta 


Ὑ.} San Diego, GA 92119 or phone (714 P.O. Vv . FU jvohn Martin, 8168 Melrose Ava. Los 
San ise phone (7 δ [Witte .0. Bax 6428, fro Beach, FL ἰὰ GA'S0048. 


: WANTED 
TOP PRICES ON ORIENTAL RUGS 
Navajo Blankets. Steinway Pianos, In- 
dian Baskets. Richard Link, 1 Jean Ct. 
Lima, Ohio 45805, Ph: (419) 223-3401. 


VACATION 
21 ACCOMMODATIONS 


mo. min. Avail. mid-Oct. Frank McKee. |T. Schwartz, CL 82897, Bklyn., N.Y. | 
38 ‘Huntley ‘Or. Los Angeles, CA | Member Bliyn, Music Teachers Gui, [: HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


Member of 
NLY.C, 
OFFICE TO LET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS © 


332 North Michigan 


ENTIRE SECOND FLOOR 
1.588 sq. ft. of de luxe offices, 
long term sublease available 
fow. Could be used for --. Re- 
tail, Office or Gallery, etc. 


Mr, Sharpe (312) 644-4800 
Exclusive Agent for Subleasor 
STROBECK, REISS & CO. 


INSURANCE 


2347. 


1 deem it a 
and Long Distance Movi 
age Service to readers of 


Assoc. Music League, 


8. Los Robles Ave., Sulte 650, Pasa~ 
dena, GA 91103. 577-1100 or 681- [JAMAICA NOW! 


GARDENING 


’ GENERAL HOUSE AND GARDEN 
Odd Jobs. Larkinson Brohers. San [02115. ‘ 
Francisco. (415) 584-3007, 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
NOBLE'R. STEVES, INC. 
privilege 


to offer a Local 
and Stor- 


WAIKIKI SHORES 


. Honowlu, Hi 
96815, Tel. (808) 923-4598, 


WHILE RATES 
lower. Enjoy golden sun & warmth. 2- 
bdem. villa on 568 — north shore. Ρή- 
vacy, beau. view. Lg. swimming pool, 
mai service. Fokler. pictures aval. 
Box F-30, One Norway St., Boston MA 


Christian 


Science Monitor. Agent Republic Van 


‘ines, 24 Sharp. 


GRAND CENTRAL AREA—NYC 
itioner’s office to fet. Box M-4, 
588 Sth Ave., NYC 10036, Moving 


Distance. : 


re saree Ves ΤῊΣ 
fan ἢ a ard: 
Hon, ΝΡ ede bed ΓΙ ἘΞ ΥΝ Roxbury, Must. GA'7-0422. Local ond 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING _ 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 
Herman Besser, 5001 
nest service 27 ‘years. 


ALPHABETICAL 
LISTING 


ANTIQUES WANTED 
ANTIQUES WANTED. FURNITURE 
50 yre. or older, almost any condition }Painting and 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


, Boston, MA 
02124. Telephone TA 5-2400. 


ΕΑ: SPRY and CO., inc. 
~ Storage — P. 


BRITISH ISLES 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


New Storage ono, 40 Goodwaod Ave., Hutton Brent- 


wood 210617. 
HOUSES TO LET 


FRED J. YOUNG — 472-3743 
inging. Residential 


China, Cut Glass, Sliver, etc. Daniel jand churches.-Lo3 Angeles ἃ San Fer- 


Postar Co., 6808 Melrose Ave.. Los (nando Valley. { 
Angeles, Calif. WE 29-0834. 


Painting — 


473-1730 
JOHN Εἰ LEWIS — 876-7318 


— Fine work. 


Expert color coordination — Matching. 


coll RONSTRUCTION COMPANY, jos angetes, GaN. Llc.212820-035. 
PAINTING—INTERIOR—EXTERIOR 
andblasting; Plaster_Patching. Call: 


Mr. Beal (215) 639-7300. 7-4 dally. 
N (oe Ange, Call 2AG. 


ING — 431 S. Victory Boulevard, Bur- 


bank, (213) 849-6185. 
BUSINESS SERVICES - 


HARRY EWING 


Practice limited to: 

1. Retamage and cooservation of property. 

2 Feasibility reports which include 

implementatoa. 
3, Exlate plagning recommendations. 
Services afforded 
individuais or companies 
Brochures sant upon request 


Η by James F. Gilman. 
Price 10 tor 65p ($1.50), 20 lar 1 25 
Pounds ($2.75). The Art Store, 18 Man 
St. Kirkby Conedale, England LAG 


“Calls came fram all over the country 
and | had an abundance of people ready 
fo fill the position. 1 now have a file of 
ready helpers for future needs.” 


Mrs. Donna Lundman, Excelsior, MN 


‘ get response. use 
monitor classifieds. 
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Moscow approves the Sikkim Move = στο. 


Bangladesh 


ea wove 


ed 


πὶ το Ἐπ πγ τε τὰ τν τ τ ἐν 


Ἐπὶ ΒΥ AY δὶ 


τὸ το πα ow καὶ 


readies oil ᾿ 


exploration 
| pacts" 


years, with the companies further 


flelds will legally remain under Bang- 
Jadesh state controL 

Since mid-1972, Bangiadesh mis- 
sions abroad have been 
verious oll interests of the possti- 
bilities of granting offshore explor- 
ation rights. Out of 40 applications, 16 
finally within the past few months, 
letters of intent were exchanged with 
only seven companies. . ἐν 


Review delayed . 
Actually, agreements would have 
peen signed some weeks ago except 


early July. Apparently, he suspected 
some foul play in the negotiations. 
Foreign Minister Kamal Hossain, 
who was put in charge of the Natiral 
Resources Ministry, took about six 


op' 
bonus to be paid by the oil companies 
— from $1,000 per square mile up to 


$1,200, including $500 as recoverable — 


cabinet reshuffle in Bangladesh. 


Foreign investment to rise 

The opening of offshore oil rights to 
foreign interests will result 
ina spectacular rise in foreign capital ὁ 
investment in Bangladesh... Initially, 
the signature bonus would fetch about τ 
$85 million immediately on the sign’ 
ng .of the contracts. And if there 


. the possibility of tunneling 


ss ‘ : ᾿ 
By Gordon N. Converse, chief Photographer. 


“τ "Bangladesh fishing boats—is oil there, too? 


prove to be commercial deposits of 
oil, a total of between $1.2 to $15 
billion would be invested over a 
period of six years. 
Furthermore, soon after granting 
the offshore rights, the government is 


- expected to negotiate for onshore 


Tights, .especially in Sylhet, My- 
mensingh, and Chittagong Hill tracts, 
where ‘initial surveys have revealed 
the existence of oil, These deals may 
bring similar amounts of investment. 
Even’ more important, ‘once oil 
exploration begins, other foreign in- 
vestors alo can be convinced ahout 
some of 
: their investment funds toward Bang- 
Jadesh, . which needs huge amounts of 
Such inyestment for generating eco- 
: nomic ila 


erican firm, Robina Ot! Company. 


ie American 88 are ex- 


f pected to invest the largest total . 


amount, with the Japanese 
to lease 5,000 square miles out of the 
siigliacaalys araeie dean’ 


Even the gumball is:stuck | 
by the air of inflation 


. ‘By Thomas Watterson 
... ἦς Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 
new has been added to 


That's right:. The centers of the 
gumballs now consist of air — hol- 
lowed out because of the soaring cost 


dispensers —. or keep. 
them the same size, but use less gum. 


after the taste has been chewed out, 
they'll find it the same size as before. 
of what's left, in- 


They usually are placed by any one of 
several charitable organizations -in 
the area. | 

Ford's machines are probably best 
\mown by children for one thing. They 
Gal cot a τὰν ΠΟΥ Genego abate: 
still get a piece of candy for 8. penny. 


” And it looks aeif it's going to stay that 


Similar meaéure 
Other gumbalimakers have had ta 
similar measures to cut costs, 


_ ugar costs gO down soon. 


Mother commutes ‘miles 
80 son can escape city life 
Byte λενροιειοά Frome 

πὶ. 


εὐ Τ᾿ ΒΥΌΘΒΣΏΟΣΘ, 
Getting to and trom work in Obi. 
cago for Lucille Batley involves five 


houra by car, four trains, and four - 


buses — and $180:in monthly trans- 
portation expenses, . 

She says she makes the 280-mile 
round trip 50 ‘hey 11-year-old son 
Alfred won't have. to grow up in the - 
οἱ 
ἣν are λα vielonee in’ that streets ἐπι 
Chicago. 1 see leds 10 or 11 years ota 

mm 


: χη. Bailey, a switch- 
board at ii at a North Side 
hotel. Looe ae 


Bangiadesh is currently negotiating 
a precise demarcation of its maritime 
borders with Burma and India, both 
of whom have also recently granted 
concessions in the Bay of Bengal to 


foreign companies. According to an: 


official of the Natural Resources” 
Ministry in Dacca, "The Bay of 
Bengal is one of the worid’s largest. 
and last unexplored areas.”’ 

Initial studies carried out by Shell- 
and the Geological Survey of Bangla- . 
desh suggest a number of seabed 
formations, particularily along the 
southeastern continental shelf, that’ 
give favorable indication of com-. 
mercial oil deposits. 

If oll is found in Bangladesh, it will 
herald a totally new situation in this’ 
country that now depends on jute for 
80 percent of its foreign exchange 
earnings. It would be next year or 


«ΔΑ 1918, however,. before any. οὔ ἢ 
are operational. 


1974. 
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changes anticipated by new technology, 
changes hinted at by current trends. Changes 
which will profoundly affect the working life of 
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will open ye possibilities γον may never have 
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Soviets stir the China- India cauldron 


; By Dev Morarka 
Special to , 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Moscow 

The Soviet Union 15 deliberately 
getting itself embroiled in the latest 
dispute between India and China over 


Protectorate on the Himalayan bor- 
ders with China. 


Pansionism and acting in collabora- 
tion with the Soviet Union. 

In turn, this brought a dental from 
the Soviet side of any complicity in 
the matter, but a statement of appro- 
val for India’s action. 

This was not a simple act of Soviet 
support for India, however. Moscow 
has its own outlook in the matter, 
though not much 15 being said in the 
Soviet press about it. 


Motives of strategy 

Apart fram complex internal politi- 
cal reasons, one of the important 
considerations for India in tightening 
its formal grip upon Sikkim was 8. 
strategic one. Sikkim provides some 
of the best routes for any Chinese 
military mareh upon India, and for 
years past New Delhi has been con- 
cerned about the security of these 
routes because of political unrest in 
Sikkim and the unreliability of the 
Chogyal (King of Sikkim). 

Russians are reHeved that New 
Delhi has at last resolved to close this 
gap — but in larger geopolitical terms 
there are these aspects: 

In the first place, Inida’s Sikkim 
move is likely to delay any possible 
China-Indian .rapprochement which 
has always been viewed with a good 
deal of nervousness in Moscow. Com- 
petent analysts here now argue that 
Peking may have missed its chance 
when it spurned India's repeated 
efforts during the past couple of years 
to normalize relations with Chins. 


situation in ‘Tibet. If India’s action is 


seen by the Tibetans as showing 


_sistance movement in its opposition to 


-eking's rule — while also foiling the 


‘long-term Chinese designs for a con- 


to write.) 


Ὁ. What .does 


9. What does it cost to sponsor a child 7 
A. Only $15 per month, tax deductible. 
Q. Will I receive a photograph 
A. Yes, along with information about the child. 
and a description of the Home or Project where 
ἣν child receives assistance, 

Q. How long before I learn about the child ? 
A. About two weeks, 
Q. May I write to the child ? 
A. Yes. You will receive the child's original letter 
and an English translation, direct from the Home 
or Project, (Staff workers help children unable 


Q. Why does CCF use a sponsorship plan? 
A. To provide children with long-term, person- 
to-person Prodigtings 


A, This depends on the Project. You will receive 
detailed information. In general, CCF aid supple- 
ments other 
shelter, health-care, spiritual guidance; education, 
school "supplies. food—and love. 

. May J send an extra gift? 
A, Yes, if you wish to send 55 or 510 for a 
‘Christmas or birthday present, the entire amount 
is forwarded, and the money is used according to 
‘your instructions, You will receive a “thank you” 
letter From the child. 

often will the child write me? 

A. This depends on how often you write. Children, | 
are not natural born letter writers! So it is up to - 
the sponsor to initiate, Instructions how to cor- 
respond with the child will be sent ta you. 


Q. May groups sponsor ἃ 

A. Yes, church classes, office τ πω civic clubs, 

schools and other groups sponsor children. 

Q. Is a firancial statement available? 

ἼΠΑ. Yes, upon your request and we will be glad to 
answer any questions about how your gifts are used. 

Ὁ. What types does CCF assist ? 

A. Children’s Homes and Family Helper Proj- 

ects, plus homes for the blind, homes for aban- 

doned babies, day care nurseries, vocational train- Ὁ 

ing centers, and many other types of projects, 


Keystone 


Voting in Sikkim led to closer India ties 


federation of states, in- 
cluding Bhutan, Nepal and Sikkim as 
well as India’s Nagaland Province. 
Another equally important con- 
sequence of the Indian move will be to 
severely restrain U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger in his diplo- 
matic gambit with India during his 
visit to New Delhi next month. Ever 
since plans for the visit were 
broached as a token of normalization 
between New Delhi and Washington, 
the Russlans have been suspicious. 
They have convinced themselves that 
Dr, Kissinger will use every trick in 
his armory to bring about a reconct- 
Hation between China and India at 
Soviet expense. Now, India’s action 
will reduce the scope for Dr. Kis- 
singer's success in this direction. 


Equal footing 

In this context it is highly signifi- 
cant that Soviet analysts tend to view 
the Indian nuclear explosion-as well 
as the Indian move in as 
of ἃ design by New Delhi to atgnal to 
Peking that the only course for nor- 
malization lies through Peking’s will- 
ing acceptance that the two countires 
stand on an equal footing. 

Moscow's own interest in Tibet and 
adjacent regions is due to reports that 
the Chinese have established a nu- 
clear testing ground in the Chamdo 


district of Tibet, near Nagchi. Ac- . 


cording fo an Indian report repro- 
duced in the Soviet press, Peking now 


msor. . 


of the child 7 


>oge. 


the child receive because of my 


resources to help provide clothing, 


of 


Americans, and afl 
sional standards—plus have a deep love for 
children. 

. Is CCF independent ? uy 

Yes, working closely with missionaries, wel- 
fare agencies, and foreign governments, helping 
youngsters regardless of race or creed, 
Ὁ. Is CCP registered with any government or child 
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Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Foronto, 7. ° 


is preparing to fire its first inter- 
continental ballistic missile from this 
site. The report further claims that 
the Chinese Army now has 300,000 
men in Tibet and between 75 to 115 
medium-range missiles. 

This may be the reason Moscow has 
cautiously welcomed India's nuclear 
test explosion, besides approving its 
Sikkim move, even though support of 
India on both these issues has created 
new difficulties for the Soviets in their 
attempts to improve relations with 
Pakistan. . 


Money ease-up urged 
for economic growth 


By the Associated Press 


- - Washington 
The Federal Reserve Board has 
᾿ released 8. report from an advisory 
council that predicted there will be 
limited supplies of money and credit 
in the country as long as inflationary 
pressures exist. But the council, com- 
posed of 12 leading bankers, urged 
that sufficient money be made avail- 
able to provide for the resumption of 
real growth in the economy. 

The report outlined suggested prior- 
itles for banks to follow in lending 
money during the period of scarce 
credit. It urged special attention for 
the needs of the depressed housing 
industry, 
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A. Regional offices are staffed with nationals and 
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India hopes 


Shah offran .. - 
New Delhi 


The Shah of Iran.arrived in New: 


Delhi Wednesday to a warm welcome 
from Indian leaders counting on his 
vast oil wealth to help them througha 
deep economic crisis. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, For 
eign Minister Swaran Singh, and the 
ceremonial Indian President, Fak- 
hruddin Ali Ahmed, stood beside the 
gangplank. of the Shah's blue-and- 
white jet as he and his wife, Empress 
Farah Palevi, stepped out. 


Shah of Iran 


The visit is vitally important for 
Mrs. Gandhi and her 68 million 
people, because the Indian Govern- 
ment annually imports more than 6 
million tons of Iranian crude oil and 
private firms several million tons 
more. The total represents more than 
a third of India's oil imports, the cost 
of which is estimated to be about $1.3 
billion this year because of rising 
prices. That sum is about two-thirds 
of India's total foreign-exchange 
earnings. Mrs. Gandhi is eager to get 
deferred-payment oil purchases and 
agreement for Iran to import Indian 
goods to lighten the burden on its 
foreign exchange and free reserves 
for buying food. 


Reinecke sentenced, 
resigns from state post 

+ eee Washington 
A federal judge gave former Cal- 


Thursday, October 3, 1974 _ 


Inside the news-briefi 


ifornia Lt. Gov. Ed Reinecke an 18- 
month suspended sentence Wednes- 
day for lying to a U.S. Senate com- 
mittee about an ITT, financial pledge 


to the 1972 Republican National Con- . 


vention. 
Mr. Reinecke resigned as Cal- 
ifornia's Lieutenant Governor 


Wednesday in letters submitted to the 
state assembly speaker and president 
of the California state Senate. 
‘The. maximum’ penalty Mr. Rei- 
Ὥροκα could, Have ‘‘eceived for the one 
count perjury conviction was five 
years in prison and 8 $2,000 fine. 
“J still do not feel that I am guilty,"’ 
he told Judge Barrington D. Parker. 


Watergate trial finding 
jurors hard to get 
Washington 

The second day of jury selection in 
the Watergate cover-up trial was like 
are-run of the first, but at accelerated 
speed. By mid-morning a startlingly 
high proportion of prospective jurors 
— 79 out of 175 — had tried to bolt 
from jury duty in this trial which is 
apt to require three or four months 
sequestration, writes Monitor corre- 
spondent Louise Sweeney. ἑ 

On Tuesday, the first day of jury 
selection, a total of 90 out of 135 had 
been excused from jury duty in the 
entire day on ground ranging from 
family responsibilites to iliness. 

“It doesn't look like we'll get a jury 
today,” said U.S. District Judge John 
J. Sirtca Wednesday as he surveyed 
the scene. The judge’ and the nearly 
dozen and a half lawyers involved in 
the case then retired to the executive 
session room to hear the new batch of 
prospective jurors give their reasons 
for being excused. 

It is estimated that a group of 120 to 
180 jurors out of an available 
potential jurors will be needed as a 
group from which to cull the final 
jury. That will consist of 12 regular 
jurors and 6 alternates. 


Ford daughter to hostess 


ὮΝ 


The White House is going ahead with several social events that were 
on the schedule before First Lady Betty Ford was hospitalized. 
Daughter Susan will step in as hostess to three major social events 
“- 8. black-tie dinner party Thursday night for members of 
congress; a white-tie. reception for the diplomatic corps Saturday 
night, the most formal event of the Ford adminsitration so far; and 


a state dinner next Tuesday for visi: 
Gierek. τε 


ting President of Poland Edward 


* are seeking eight more. 
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Jesuit priest resigns 
White House position 
Washington 
Dr. John McLaughlin, a Jesuit 
priest who emerged as one of Richard 
Nixon’s most outspoken defenders, 
submitted his resignation from the 


White House! staff Wendesday with | 


words of praise for both Mr. Nixon 
and President Ford. 

The Rev. Dr. McLaughlin said his 
resignation asa deputy special assis- . 
tant to the President will be effective 
Oct. 16. His departure from the 
$80,000-plus annuation had been fore-- 
east since Mr. Ford succeeded Mr.~ 


Nixon on Aug. 9. 
In his letter to President Ford, the . 
Rev. Dr. McLai said Mr, 


Nixon’s “achievements for the nation 
and the worid will live in history” and 
added that he was gratified he had 
been able to serve Mr. Nixon ‘‘at the 
time he was facing personal adversity 
and when effects of that strain were 
being felt in the nation.”’- 

The priest also praised President 
Ford for the ‘‘graciousness you have 
personally shown to aides of the 
former President." “ἕξ 


ΟἹ] rush is on 
in Nicaragua 
Managua, Nicaragua 

Lured by the prospect of an oil and 
gas lode seven times as large as the 
North Sea fields, foreign oflmen are 
snapping up exploration concessions 
in Nicaragua. ‘‘They’re moving in for 
the kill," said the President, Gen. 
Anastasio Somoza. 


Prospects are so good, in fact, that 
General Somoza, considered one of 
the shrewdest businessmen in Central 


heavily in the search for oil and.gas, 
according to a high government 
source. : 
“The general does not throw his. 
money away on gambles that do not 
pay,”’ the source said. ‘He always 
wins.” ἂν 
President Somoza’s business hold-' 
ings in Nicaragua that have resulted 
from four decades of rule by his. 
family are not publicized officially, 
but they have been estimated as high 
as $500 million. He heads the 5,000- 
man Nicaraguan armed forces and. 


has maintained the close friendship | 


with the United States that began 
when his father took power in the 
1930's. ἢ 

The President said the government | 
already has awarded 30 exploration 
concessions to American and other 
foreign coropanies like Union, Tex- 
aco, Chevron, Shell, El Paso, and 
Occidental. International combines 


Lisbon rounds up, 
arrests 250 


Lisbon 
Portugal's military government is 
rounding up persons it says tried to 
use 4 rightist rally last weekend to 
jaunch 2 countercoup. More than 400 
were believed to have been arrested, 
although ἃ government spokesman 
set the number at around 250 and said 
some had been released. 
_ Diplomatic sources said Foreign 
Sinister Marlo Soares 18 telling for- 
eign missions that the rightists had 
planned to foment confusion by as- 
sassinating Gen. Antonio de Spinola, 
who resigned as president after left- 
‘ists forced him to cancel the rally. 
Rally organizers had sald the event 
was to honor General Spinola. 
Three former Cabinet ministers, 


three generals, and 12 other military . 


personnel and 57 former secret police- 
men and members of the para- 
military Portuguese Legion are said 
to be among those arrested. 


House defers tax bill 
till after election recess 


Washington 

The House will not consider a tax- 
revision bill until after it returns from 
its election recess, scheduled to end 
Nov. 11, Speaker Carl Albert said 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Albert’s announcement at a 
press conference further reduces the 
chances that Congress will enact any 
major revision of the tax structure 
this year. Prospects for the wide- 
ranging bill on which the House Ways 
and Means Committee has been work- 
ing for more than a year were already 
dim. 


POW swap may ease 


Israeli-Syrian tension 


Beirut, Lebanon 

Israel and Syria exchanged a few 
prisoners of war Wednesday. Monitor 
correspondent John Cooley writes 


slightly relax tension on the cease-fire 
line in the Golan Heights before 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer’s Mideast tour from June 9 to 
18. 

The prisoner exchange reportedly 
involved three Druze civilians, cap- 
tured Aug. 6 while working on the 
border security fence Israel has been 


', building in the Golan Heights, and a 


Syrian soldier. 

. Under the arrangements following 
the Syria-Israel disengagement ac- 
Gord signed last May $1, the mandate 
of the 1,218-man United Nations Dis- 
éngagement Observer Force (UN- 
DOF) must be renewed for another 
six months by Dec. 1, if UNDOF is to 
continue its peace-keeping oper- 
ations. 

Syrian leaders have indicated they 
may ask for an end to the UNDOF 
mission unless there is substantial 
progress by Dec. 1 on further Israeli 
evacuation from the Golan Heights. 


WITH ANALYSIS 


FROM MONITOR CORRESPONDENTS 


AROUND THE WORLD _ 


τ More than τοῦ magi breeders in the Turin ares of Italy are : 


᾿Ρτδαϊ ine and cold winter because their gnails have. . 
, cena dg these ioekc nang holes — and twice as deep 55 


“usual. a snails normally bury 
animal forecasts have thelt hazzards. ᾿ 
Roseburg, Ore. have looked to Mt. Nebo's goats for weather 
εν tips. If the herd is near the top, the weather will be fair; if 
- -seattered arownd the mountain, it will be cloudy; if grazing on, 
τς the bottom of ths idft-rain is possible, they say. But nolay road- 
"equipment sent the goats into hiding recently. Tom Warden, | 
manager of an FM radio station that runs “goat weather: 
forecasts,” “says Ὧ6 may file an environmental impact” 
statement to-stoficonstruction so the goats willretun. . 


themselves in November. But 
. For years, residents of = . 


— One Clayton Superior Court juror obviously overdid it in 
identifying badges at all times. The juror in question arrived’ 

in court last week without her orange badge. When Judge . .. 
Harold Banke asked where it was, she replied meekly, "I left it “~. 


on my pajamas.** 


many 2008" It seems, a baby is monay in the bank, Only” 
40 USDA-approved zoos can import certain animals, experts 


say, and these zoos have become a major source of supply for ἢ 
hmndreds of other zoos in the country, not to mention . 
amusement parks that feature wild antmals. As demand has. 
swelled, so have the prices. It is reported that a rhinoceros can’: — 
now bring $12,000;.3, giraffe $18,000; gorillas up to $15,000. With .΄ 
zoo expenses inflating along with the rest of the economy, is it ὁ". 
any wonder that an expanding birth rate is good news to mahy~~ ©. 


zookeepers? ee 


— “We weren't satisfied with the auctions. There appearsto . | 


be a declining interest in Nazi souvenirs,’ a spokesman for 
auctioneers said after severa] mundred items from Germany’: 
military past’ found no buyers. Hermann Goering's auto 
pennant sold for $7,700 to an uunamed American, but Adolf: 
Hitler's blue suit went unclaimed at a recent auction at- 


Ethiopia citizens asked 
to report dissidents 
᾿ Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

Bthiopia’s military rulers appealed 
Wednesday to the public to report the 
names of “‘obstructionists’’ — oppo- 
nents of the current administration — 
to the armed forces. ᾿- 

A statement by the provisional 
military council, broadcast by Radio 
‘Bthiopia, described abstructionists” 
as people opposed ἴο the revolution: 
ary movement initiated by the mili- 
tary and sympathetic to the former 
imperial family. ‘ 

It urged the public to mail the 
names of such people to the military 
council. The council deposed Em- 
peror Haile Selassie and declared 
provisional military rule last month. 
Late Tuesday night, the council ended 
an emergency session with agree- 
ment to bury differences over which 
form of administration should run the 
country. 


᾿ Life-style asset 


“{ don’t think you should’ buy a 
home deep freezer thinking 4:will 
pay for fiself. You should bay-one 
more for convenience, freshi 
taste of food, and fewer tripé-th the 

.”"-Harold Neigh, .Panti State 
University economist, commenting 
on the boom-buying of home freez- 
ers, which are the ‘‘hottest" selling 
major appliance item thig year. He 
‘said a PSU study shows that édibie 
portions of a side of beef-bougiit in 
bulk can cost 34 cents a potindmore 
than if bought separately at super- 
market prices. Nevertheless, 4 
Westinghouse Corporation, gpokes- 
man sald they were having substan- 
tial difficulty meeting retailer ‘de- 
mands for home freezers. 


* Non-speakers of English 
get help in many languages 


Continued from Page 1 ᾿ : 


elsewhere, such practices have been 
formalized, through legislative or ad- 
ministrative action, only in the last 
two or three years. 


Drivers served 


Massachusetts ‘began ᾿ giving 
driver's-license exams in languages 
other than English only two years 
ago. Now its Registry of Motor Ve- 
hicles can serve prospective drivers 
in half a dozen languages besides 
Spanish, including French, Portu- 
guese, Greek, and Finnish. 

New York has gone even further. 
There, the new driver can take his 
test in any one of 10 languages, 
ranging from Spanish to Hebrew. 

Emergency services — such as fire, 
police, and hospitals — are also 
broadening their linguistic base in 
many communities, 

Dade County, Florida, with some 
400,000 Spanish-speaking residents in 
Miami, its central city, has been a 
pioneer in extending governmental 
Services to non-English speakers. 
“All emergency services are bilin- 
gual at this point,’ says Alonso 
Portuondo of the county's Office of 


Translators provided ἡ 


Boston, with a § μ 
community of baie onto, peer 
added eight Spanish-speaking officers 
to its police force. In addition, the city 
provides translators in its neighbor- 
hood police stations. 

Social services, too, are shedding a 
one-language image: welfare offices 
in New York City have bilingual 
staffs, the Boston Housing Authority 
offers services and information in 
Spanish, and Miami.hag a very suc- 
cessful program for, its Spanish- 
speaking elderly. : 

The linguistic situation in the courts 


_ -May also be on the verge of major 
Safety Department. But in Texas, as‘ = ° 


Following a 1970 federal court ruj- 
ing in New York that a Spanish- 
speaking defendant had been de- 
prived of any meaningful opportunity 
to participate in his own trial, jurists 
in that state and others have grown 
more aware of a need for translators 
and, when Possible, bilingual counsel. 


Centralized effort 

Tn Boston's Superior and Municipal 
Courts, 8. committee is in the process 
of drawing up a proposal for a ‘Court 
Language Resource Center.’ This 
would provide a central agency for 
distributing information about trans- 
lators, bilingual lawyers, and such 
materials as tapes explaining in a 
defendant's native language the ba- 
sics of courtroom procedure. ᾿ 

“It’s an idea whose time has come, 
nothing more, nothing less,’ says 
Judge Gordon Doerfer of the Boston 
Municipal Court. 

The “bilingual ballot” is a crucial 
issue, according to Manual Del Valie 
of the Puerto Rican Legal Defense 
a Education Fund in New York 

He has seen the Spanish-English 
ballot spread from New York to other 
Eastern cities, such as Philadelphia 
and Newark, N.J. Also in New York, 
translators are on hand at the polls to 
answer questions non-Hinglish-speak- 
ing votersmayhave. ὁ 

What does all this mean for a 
traditionally one-language nation? 

Mr. Vazquez explains it as an 
offshoot of the heightened minority. 
awareness 9) from the civii- 
rights movement of the '60’s. 

Others go further, calling it a clear 
move away from America's longtime 


““melting-pot"? self-image -- with its 


implied uniformity of language and 
culture, A new “multicultural, mul- 
plinguistic™ society is on the horizon, 
they Say. 


" Snowmobiling: sales back up after distress pricing | 3 


Continued from Page 1 


largely through the Society of Au-: 
tomotive Engineers (SAE). These. 
include standards for seats, brakes,, 
controls, lights, reflectors, and noise 
leveis. Beginning Feb. 1, all machines. 
built. by participating manufacturers 
(accounting for over 90 percent of the 
world production) will bear a certifi. 
cate of inspection by an independent 
testing company, stating that they 
meet SAE requirements. - . 


States accepting standards 


vehicles will be significantly quieter 
than the earsplitting levels that pre- 
vailed in the late 1960's. ‘It means 
that noise ceases to be a critical 
problem," claims William T. Jobe, 
ISIA vice-president. Further noise 
reductions are expected by 1978 or 
1980. 

Φ The industry is reorganizing its 
Snowmobile Safety and Certification 
Commitiee (SSCC), which reviews 
and develops safety standards, to 
include consumer and government 
regulatory members along with in- 
dustry officials. 

“The industry is seriously attempt- 

machine 


. ing to get rid of anything the 


Several states and Canadian proy- 
inces that had practically legislated | 


now have accepted the industry’s 
latest proposal. By February, all new 


does to contribute to accidents,”” Mr. 
Jobe states. 

@ SSCC is currently releasing a 
500-page operator’s traing manual 
and teaching guide, which will be 
available to states, schools, and snow- 


mobile organizations offering driver 
instruction courses. (Several states 
and provinces have passed laws re- 
quiring drivers under the age of 16 or 
18 to complete such a course before 
being allowed to drive snowmobiles 
without an accompanying adult. ) 

@ SSCC also is working with the 
snowmobile associations"in’ the U.S. 


response in “‘good faith’’ to the prob- 
lems it was facing: eK . 
“This industry has been-very con- 
cerned about the environment and 
safety for the sake of its own survival. 


Some critics, however, are taking @ 
wait-and-see attitude: τ ; 

“It’s one thing to write ‘standards; 
it’s another to see that they"re:work- 
able and accomplish what you want 
them to," says one federal offieial: 

“Snowmobiles have all” 


director of the Ralph Naderspon 
sored Center for Auto Safety. “ΑἸσὶ of 
people are beginning to recognize a8 
well that this is not a toy for children 
— and would no more buy it for thelr 
12-year-old son than give him a full- 
sized motorcycie.”’ 

Some consumer safety experts ex- 
pect further standards may have to be 
adopted for helmets, windshields, 
steering control, and-other aspects of 
the snow vehicles. 


*Bonn makes way easier for war objectors 


Continued from Page 1 


West Germany keeps 490,000 men 
under arms as part οἱ the NATO 
defense force. Hach year it drafts 
about 200,000 men. Germany still has 
a good’ number of volunteers for 
military service. The volunteers 
serve: two years and draftees 15 
months, but the former are paid 
more. Ὡ 


Brakes installed 

A spokesman for the Defense Min- 
istry says the legislation will contain 
emergency brakes shaild too many 
young. men opt for alternative or 
civilian service. 

Over a year ago Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt's Social Democrats (SPp) 
pledged they would change the proce- 
dures for conscientious objectors, The 
Free Democrats, the other half of thé 


« 
- 


ruling coalition, are also on record for 
liberalization. 


14,000 serve 


The leadership of the out-of-office 
Christian Democrats has opposed the 
change, but the government says it 15 
certain it has the votes to pass the 
measure, which would go into effect 
Jan. 1, 1976, according to present 
plans. . 

At present there are 14,000 young 
Germans serving in hospitals, homes 
for the elderly, mental hospitals, and 
other similar social-service jobs as an 
alternative to military service. There 
are another 6,500 jobs available but 
unfilled, and within a year, according 
to a spokesman for the of 
labor, another 10,000 positions will be 
available. 

Article 4 of the country’s Con- 
stitution states that no man can be 


forced to bear arms in: military 
services against his conscience. This 
provision is in the section that states 
the basichuman rights ofcitizens. Ὁ 
One of the unstated purposes of 
including conscientious objection as a _ 
human right in the Weat German 
Constitution was to provide.a basis for 


While the basic provision’ is as 
liberal as any in the 
country, in fact, has 


A federal government employee 
said he used to serve on the panels a9 
a judge in Hamburg but because he 
always sided with the objectors, he 
was dropped. He says in practice the 
persons selected to interview the 
objectors tend to favor military sez 
vice. : 


Costly alternative 


If a panel refuses to grant the 
request for alternative service, the 
objector can turn to the courts, but 


δ. this is costly and a decision on his 


status is often protracted. 

There are two basic arguments 
against thé practice that has pre- 
vailed hitherto. The first is that the 
constitutional provision does not pro- 
vide for a bureaucratic screening of 

. "The other is that, more 


_ Objectors. 
fundamentally, it is impossible to test 


aman’s conscience, 


won Ξ πὶ 
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᾿ On stage in new act at MGM Grand Hote! 


aceite) 
Shirley MacLaine 


“You really have to believe in yourself to get up on that stage’ 


Melvin 
Ni Fevets ΤῊ Gy 


Guns, 


butter, 


or ballet? 


: 2 ‘It may be time to revise Dwight 
_. Macdonald's definition of a foundation: 
_. “A large body of money surrounded by 


people who want some." ‘‘Large” is the 


: ‘word that has to go. The Ford Founda- 
"τ. ὅσο, the Green Paper Giant of the 
. grants industry, is considering a 50 
"percent budget cut. ‘Which would re- 


a tan fee an gu. Ws the oa, then 
the yachts. Or so Francis V. O’Connor, 
a cash-nexus historian of the arts, ence 


noted, adding that ‘‘the depresston of . 


the '30's severely hurt the artist prob- 


᾿ ably more than any other group in the 
_ country.” In the '80's the population of 
" the Unilted States grew by 7.2 percent, 
the number of artists decreased by. 
almost 10 percent. Names like Jackson 


Pollock, Willem de Koorting, Mark 
Eothkro, and David Smith graced the 


Sun, Eee nse one Or was 
a | 


Tr the '60’s the eloquent talk was of a 


Σ ‘penditure on the arts has remained a © 
Ἢ _.. Surprisingly level statistical line since, 


ΔΨ’ 
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To Las Vegas via China 


τῶν 


Performing live again at mid- 
career, film star Shirley MacLaine 
has an electric song-and-dance 
routine which, she says, she 
couldn't have put together before 
her recent visit to China. Between 
shows, she talks with a veteran en- 
tertainment writer about a trip that 
changed herdife. 


By Joseph N. Bell: 
_ Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 
a Las Vegas, Nev. 
is ἐπε αχε tun sche ἐὸν ree mee 
at the MGM Grand Hotel in Las Vegas 
wrapped from neck to knees in a wool 
blanket. The mascara has rm where she 
removed the false eyelashes after she came 
offstage, accentuating the gamin look she has 
projected in so many American films. 

Beneath that blanket is the trim, lean, 
athletic figure that has just danced its way 
through a performance that has dazzled the 
critics, stood Las‘ Vegas on its graceless tin 
ear, and will soon be offered to millions of 
other Americans through a nationwide tour of 
live stage appearances, to be followed by a 
‘TV special in the early spring. 

Shirley MacLaine has decided in mid- 
career to turn back to the activity that first 
brought her to show business: dancing. She 
really did make it in the big time when she 
understudied Carol Haney in ‘Pajama 
Game”’ and had to go on at the last minute 
when Miss Haney was injured — just the way 
it used to happen in all those old Hollywood 
mausicals, 

Most of the things that have happened to 
Shirley MacLaine since have been just as 
improbable — including her current resur- 
gence as a singer-dancer. She returned to 
musicals briefly -to do the film of ‘Sweet 
Charity,'’ but since its disappointing recep- 
tion, Shirley has been concentrating in about 
equal parts on dramatics and politics. 


China trip brought focus 
So why a return, at this stage of her life, to 


* the rigid discipline and hard work of dancing 


for a Hving? 

She curled into the corner of a sofa, pulling 
the blanket around her, oblivious to the 
hubbub of visitors who had come backstage 
between the eight o'clock and midnight shows 
to mill about and make show business talk. 

She speaks thoughtfully, measuring her 
words at first, then plunging ahead when she 
sees where she is going, dropping her ‘‘g's’’ 
with abandon, the only suggestion of her 


irginia upbringing.” 
“Tt sounds high-falatin’ she said, “but 
when you're moved by somethin’ you see in 
your life and act accordingly, you might as 
well say it. I'm usually moved by smali 
things, but in this case I was moved by a real 
big. one: a trip I took through China with 
seven other American women early this year. 
‘We saw a country — even though the: 
collective spirit admittedly de-emphasizes 
the individual — where everybody I came in 
contact with was doin’ the best they could at 
whatever they believed they had the capacity 
for. We all came back feelin’ like we could do 


“J was born a dancer, true masochist all 
my life, but I'd never really used this talent 
I'd been trained for. Films never made that 
Idnd of demand on me... . On the stage... 
you can’t take it from the top again if you 


’ weren't in the mood the first time. So I 


decided to stretch myself, put myself on the 
line. 


‘Offer and enthusiasm 

‘The hotels have been askin’ me to play 
Vegas for years, but I never had the courage. 
You really have to believe in yourself to get 
up on ‘that stage. So when I came back from 
China, I sent the word out I was interested. 
And the Grand came back with the best offer 
and the most enthusiasm. So I hired the best 
people I knew, put up my own money, and 
went to work.” 


in fact, 1929. Other dollars-and-cents 
measurements of the Great American 
Renaissance go like this: 

Of the $1.26-billion worth of LP 
records sold annually, only 5 percent 
are classical — and most of them fail to 
show 8 profit. 

In the best of times Broadway pro- 
ductions — and even Broadway the- 
aters — have been closing as if it was 
the worst of times. 

Sober question for the print folk: 
How many book publishers would sur- 
vive today without their captive-au- 
dience sales — textbooks? 


a bh: 


To exaggerate only a little, the 
successful artist is 8 failed plumber in 
TRS terms. He lives in a recession 

- during the palmy years; during other 
people's recessions, he simply goes off 
the charts. Even in the reasonably 
affluent '40’s a poll of the 200 ‘most 

ent’ painters and sculptors in 
the United States reported that 44 
percent of them depended “largely or 
entirely” on other sources of income 
than thetr art. 


At last ‘count, about 680 foundations 
were helping to ease the perennial 
discrepancy between what the market 
is willing to‘:pay and what the artist is 
willing to give. In the past ten years 


Work meant running every morning on the 
beach, a half-mile at first, then up to five 
mites, plus daily workouts δὲ a gym, then 
finally long hours in a rehearsal hall while the 
show was pounded into shape, along with 
Shirley. 

At the same Ume, she was writing a book on 
her experiences in China (to be published 
next February and titled, ‘‘You Can Get 
There From Here’”’), and cutting and editing 
45 hours of film she took there into a TV 
documentary. 

It was iroportant to Shirley that her show 
be very good, and she chose associates 
willing to match her own commitment: 
composer Cy Coleman (‘‘Jigsaw," ‘‘Sweet 
Charity"), producer-lyricist Bob Welles, and 
youthful choreographer Alan Johnson. “IT 
think people will appreciate somethin’ good if 
that’s what you give them. Junk doesn't take 
as much time or effort or money — or love."’) 

The result exudes class — an imaginative, 
burnished, stylish product’ -- better than 

T've ever seen in Las Vegas. 

It is the first winner for Shirley in a long 
time, and she is very much aware of that. 
Since the disappointment of ‘‘Sweet Char- 
ity,”” she has done a number of forgettable 
movies and a disastrous TV series in En- 
gland, (“I tried to get out of it when I saw 
there wasn't enough love.’’) 


Travel as secretary 

She had another loser in George McGovern, 
for whom she worked strenuously for several 
years, before she spent three months driving 
across the United States, probing, digging, 
trying to understand herself and her country. 
(“I went as a secretary named Shirley 


Parker, Entertainers aren’t recognized if- 


they don’t want to be, and I wasn't. Almost 
every person I got into a discussion with -- on 
whatever level—ultimately said to me: I'm 
worried about gettin’ my own piece of the pie 
because that’s what everybody else, includin’ 
our national leaders, seems to be worried 
about.’ "’) 

She returned from her trip depressed and 
disillusioned, but still ‘believing firmly that 
people are decent and will make decent 
choices when they are given decent lead- 
ership.” In this state of mind, she was 
introduced to the leaders of the Chinese UN 
delegation through mutual! friends. She asked 
for permission to visit China, and when it was 
finally granted she pushed her luck by 
seeking permission to take along a group of 
American women of her own choice. 

The Chinese agreed, and Shirley selected a 
marvelously disparate group of women she 
had met on her long trip through the United 
States — among them a George Wallace 
delegate, a Navajo Indian, an extremely 
conservative New Englander, a bigck civil- 
rights advocate, and a 12-year-ald girl. 

The trip turned out to be an eye-opening 
experience for them all. 

“You come back from China,” she said 
intently, “‘realizin’ that maybe Sartre was 
right in sayin’ there 15 no such thing as 
human nature. You ask yourself, are the 
Chinese people really feelin’ the hope and 
love and kindness and serenity you saw there, 
or are they just conditioned to feel it? And 
then you've gotta ask, do we really feel we 
are free, or are we just conditioned to believe 
in the myth of freedom? 


Freedom examined 


“We're as much victimized by our social 
overlay as the Chinese are by their political 
overlay. We’re in love with the notion and 
would fight to the death — actually ΚΙ) — 
freedom, ours or somebody else’s. Now that’s 
worth examizing. 

“Freedom to do what? Have controversial 
political parties, disagree on a street corner, 
worship as we want? Or a higher priority — 
freedom from starvation or disease — literal 
survival? Freedom as we understand it has 
never existed in China, and that’s why I keep 
questionin’ the notion of freedom, askin’ what 
it really means. That's what China stirs up 
inside you... . 

“Of course it’s a cultural desert, with no 
freedom of expression, no controversy in the 
arts or philosophy or in thought. But when 
you see a society that has decided self-worth 


these modern Medicis have distributed 
60,000 grants to the arts and what are 
known in foundation circles as the 
“humanities.” 

Today the patron, like almost every- 
body else except the artist, is a burean- 
erat. But what happens when the 
bureaucrats of the private sector (in- 
eluding corporate arts-funders like 
IBM, Xerox, and Exxon) have to 
tighten their belts — around the artist’s 
neck? 

4 4 & 


Well, the tickets for an Andy Wil- 
Hams concert still command $15. Evel 
Knievel on closed-circuit TV (rocketing 
off the screen yet) is worth $12 2 seat. 
The bread-and-cireus operation flou- 
Tishes during bust as well as boom. Did 
a patron ever make Frank Sinatra eat 
at the servants’ table between valets 
and cooks? No. That was Mozart. 

The truer signs-of-the-times may be 
read in the plight of the San Francisco 
Ballet, needing $500,000 to start its 
season. Members have been per- 
forming their pas de deux on the city’s 
sidewalks, then passing the hat afier- 
ward. 

‘As the money, for now, dries up, the 
artist will thrust his hat more and more 
in the direction of the ultimate patron: 
the government. The National Endow- 


is the most important thing in a collective 
spirit, you have to begin to revise your own 
attitudes about the loss of freedom in the 
experiment of teachin’ this overriding philos- 
ophy. And for an individual like me, who 
Gisagrees half the time just for the sake of 
dsagreein’, that’s tough. I was astonished at 
my reaction — and to realize that politics 
don’t enter into it at all."* 

She talked this way, completely absorbed 
in what she was saying, until five minutes 
before her second show was to start. The 
incongruity of Shirley, curled up backstage 
probing her own reaction to China while 
several thousand people waited out front to 
see her sing and dance and clown, was almost 
overwhelming. When I suggested that, she 
was amused. 

‘When you understand you can make of 
your own human nature whatever you want 
to make of it, it blows every Western point of 
logic we've ever lived by. If I want to be a 
writer or a politician or a feminist, or if I 
want to be funny and sing and dance up on a 
stage, I can do it, as long as I understand my 
own nature. 


To shatter restrictions 


“If you really want to treat life as an 
adventure — which is what it ought to be — 
then you've got to risk accordin’ to your 
potential. I'm a middle-class girl from Vir- 
ginia, who has done a lot with what she had. I 
don't know that I had much more than 
anybody else, except that I've always wanted 
to shatter the restrictions and the bilnders 
and the feelin’ of prejudice I had about my 
own potential. That’s ali self-worthlessness 
is: thinkin’, 'I can't do it,' which most of us 
live with most of the time. 

“T've just tried to bust those restrictions 
someone taught me to have. Sure it's risky to 
get into that area, but I saw enough in China 
to make me believe that anything is possible 
when you understand there is no such thing as 
human nature.’’ 

She was off, then, and when she returned an. 
hour later, her head was somewhere else. 
There were two reasons. Composer Cy 
Coleman had flown in from New York to have 
a@ look at the show and to work up some 
additional material with Shirley for the 
national tour that would follow. Thus she was 
eager to get well-wishers and hangers-on out 
of her dressing room so she and Mr. Coleman 
could get to work. 

She was also troubled about an incident 
during the show. A man at a front table had 
fallen asleep, which distracted her. She had 
awakened him; then he had gotten into the 
act, throwing jovial lines at her across the 
footlights through the rest of the show. The 
experience had unnerved her and, she feared, 
thrown off her timing and her concentration. 
She was disappointed in herself because she 
felt she had not handled the situation well. 


Straining theatrical gnats 

So she was ready to plunge into work — the 
consummate professional, now, worried 
about polishing and sharpening her perfor- 
mance. At 4 a.m., Shirley and Coleman and 
producer Bob Wells were still at it, straining 
theatrical gnats in numbers that had seemed 
to me letter-perfect when I'd watched them a 
few hours earlier. 

They were still at it when I staggered out 
the door. Shirley walked down the deserted 
hallway with me, reaching back for a 
moment to the talk earlier in the evening. 

“I’ve traveled a lot in my life,” she said, 
“and whenever I’m away from them very 
long, I miss Americans — especially the 
sense of humor here. There's nowhere else on 
earth a human being will tell you the truth as 
they see it more directly than in the United 
States. 

“I think this says that we — above allother 
nations -- have the ability to solve our 
problems if we can just trust one another 
more, if we can have the feeling as individ- 
uals that we're worth something.” 

If Shirley MacLaine has to work at this, 
then the rest of us can take heart. And she 
does work at it daily. ''I keep stretchin’ 'ti! I 
hurt,” she said. ‘That seems to be the way I 
approach most things. Why else would I be 
dancin’ at this point in my life?’’ 


ment for the Arts, which provided a 
token $2.5 million in 1965, now has a $72- 
million budget. This is still peanuts, 
even by European standards. (West 
Germany appropriates $35 million an- 
nually for theater alone.) 


4 , , 


But the government, like the founda- 
tions, will be inclined to cut back rather 
than increase arts allotments. One can 
hear the pols saying, not unreasonably: 
“Look at the mess the cities are in. 
Look at the poor in Appalachia. How 
about health care? Then there's envi- 
ronment-control. And the energy short- 
age. Why should we give too many 
nickels to too many artists on the long 
shot that one in a million might produce 
a masterpiece? Whatever that is.” 

The only answer, [5 taken seriously, 
is that of a thoroughly impoverished 
artist, William Blake: ‘‘Nations are 
destroyed or flourish in proportion as 
their poetry, painting, and music are 
destroyed or flourish.'' Or to put it 
bluntly, a nation that can't afford to 
spend a penny on the arts for every $500 
spent on defense may find it has a lot 
1655 to defend. 


A Monday and Thursday feature by 
the Monitor's columnist-at-large. 
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Soups.are.. 


as world! 9 


“Soup's on" can - mean something 
very different to each cook: . . 

For example, to.one’ Poon the 
Jewish ee. it : 


carefully made from fie first: 
grating of the tects to the: faster 
of sour cream. 

Borseht ranks .with the aristocrats 
of soups and is the national soup of 
both Russia and Poland. Tt can have 
many variations, 

In a tiny Russian restaurant in 

Richmond, Maine, I ate boracht that 
contained mixed vegetables with cab- 
bage predominating. Actually, it was 
not much changed from the vegetable 
soup my Yankee mother used to 
prepare. -- 
Anyone brought up in rural New 
Engiand must have had corn chowder 
fairly often. When I was in elemen- 
tary school, before the advent of the 
state school lunch program, local 
mothers took turns in preparing hot 
meals for the schoolchildren during 
the winter months. Corn chowder was 
on the menu at least once 2 week. 

Like many other delicious Down 


" Bast soups, corn chowder starts with 


“trying out" pork scraps. These also 
give a special flavor to Maine fish or 
clam chowders,- Pork scraps, too, 
were the basis for Pork Stew, an ‘old 
favorite made with ri onions, 
and diced potatoest 5 ; 

Some of ni ΕΚ ΒΕ ποι recollec- 
tions includé δ eighber; a ‘motherly, 
French Cayadi@fi''woman, who in- 
troduced me -to°féal Canadian Pea 
Soup. It was"¥ery hearty and‘ made 
from whole dried peas, soaked’ over- 
night, and cooked with ham bone and 
onions. I liked it so well that she 
always remembered to make extra 


for me. 
Some French-Canadians make a 


Ughter, more delicate version with 
split peas rather than pureed, and an 
abundance of chopped leeks. ᾿ 


brands, yet many can 


yt i 


Soup, I ‘loyalty from peas 
to lentils, that snclent logue Greeks 
usually add &'soupcon of vinegar. 
Lenti! soup also is a Middle Hast 
favorite: on cold, winter days in Syria 
and Lebanon i isthe prine{pal ih of 


ἘΣ eatoat history lentils have 
been used in many ways, the most 
famous being the ‘‘mess of pottage”’ 
for which cures sold his birthright, 
The Roman gave in his 

cooking book ἃ i od: recipe for lentil 
and haricot bean soup. 

One of my nonfavorites is Turkey 
Soup made from the carcass of the 
Thankagiving bird, but many people 
count this a special holiday treat. 

Most of us:.have sampled min- 
estrone soup With its many vege- 
tables. Sometimes it even contains 
zucchini blossoms! Minestrone, too, 
has many variations. Elbow maca- 


asparagus may 
put in at the end of the cooking 
process. - 

Those who enjoy Chinese food often 
start their meal with Won-ton Soup, 
although in China soup appears at the 
end of a meal rather than the begin- 
ning. And Won-ton isn’t served 88 a 
soup there, but as an entree, a tidbit 
between meals, or an accompaniment 
to playing Mah-jongg. 

Won-tong, so Uke the ravioli of Italy, 
- squares of dough, filled with 

wory mixtures of meat and vege- 
tables Poached ina fragrant broth. | 

Fruit soups can be served either hot 
or cold, and at the beginning or end af 
8 meal, In Holland, 2 favorite soup is 
made with soaked prunes, ‘This dish is 
equally popular in Slav and Balkan 
countries wherd it has been known for 
centuries. Germany has its elder- 
berry and blackberry soup. And no 
people e¢ Sy. coe Moe as, soe κα 


We know our customers. 


Smart. 


A&P customers know that famous brands 
are fine, but A&P brands are smart. The over 1500 
A&P products are equal or superior to famous 


save our customers up to 20%. 


A&P brands cost less. And they're just as good. 
.- So they‘re really better! 


Smart. 
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Minestrone makes the meal 


Harvest Minestrone _ 1 pound of fresh spinach 
gslices bacon, diced 2 pounds fresh broad or Uma 
4 pound ground beef 
2 large tomatoes, peeled and 
sliced, or 
16-ounce can tomato paste 
2 medium onions, thinly sliced 
1 cup sliced celery 
1 clove garlic, minced 
2iarge zucchini, sliced, or 
116-ounce can zucchint Grated Parmesan cheese 
Cook bacon until crisp; remove from skillet. Brown meat in bacon 
fat. Add onion, celery, and garlic azd cook until soft. Combine bacor, 


and 
hot topped with cheese. Makes eight servings of one cup each. 


ne "By Gayle G. Moseley 
The Christian Science Monitor 


beats οἱ It new ta seal toe δανὸς αἱ 
Mint Ice Cubes 
Combine 1/8 can frozen lemonade 


concentrate, 1/3 cup water, and 1 cup 
| tightly packed mint leaves. Donot use 


mixture into’ ice-cube trays. 
solidly frozen put into ἃ square 
freezer 
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STAR... | 
_THE UNCOMMON, 


An swe rto cold weather appetites | 
Hulled Filet is ‘not 


ἘΠῚ 
ΤΠ 
i 
Hy 
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Use mint ice cubes anytime : 2 


‘arti. Children adad love to maméh on : 


τ popsicles made of the mixture. Ὁ 


about half the amount of water direc- 
Hons on can call for an cover bananas 


with it. 

Refrigerated, the bananas will stay 
fresh for about 10 days. The acid; 
sugar, and Vitamin C (in the lemon- 
ade) stop the ripening proceas and act 
as a natural and wholesome pre- 
servative, and the combination af 
chee ee 


NOW THERE ARE 
TWO . 3 
CONVENIENT DOWNTOWN. et 
Crisply refreshin STAR MARKETS _ - 
ad aatoranily: FOR YOUR SHOPPING 3 
non-alcoholic , PLEASURE " 
| ; GOLD MEDALS 9 PRUDENTIAL 


St. 


. soft, This serves about six, 


adit 1k wants bawie τού i pve ἕος 
centuries and was 


t from there 
to California in 1874, 80 millet isn't 


_ just for the birds. 


Be sure'to purchase bulled millet 
for cooking. It is avatinble in natural. 


᾿ food stores and in the natural-food 


ents of some larger super. 
markets, With the hull on, it is often 
used for sprouting, but not for cook- 


ther than let your fall pumpin 
rot on the front porch, enjoy pumpkin 
ποὺ as an antidote for winter shivers, 
It's still officially autumn until Dec. 
20th, but winter's here as far δὲ I’m 

concernad.: If 20, can spring he far 
behind? In Vermont, yes. 


baking 
’ them at 825 degrees F’. for 144 hours or 


‘until very tender. 

Spoon the pulp out and put it 
through a-food mill or sieve. A two- 
pound pumpkin will average about 11, 
cups of puree. Any leftover puree can 
be easily frozen for future pies, bread, 
or cookies. 


Pumpkin Soup 


A slice onion, finely chopped 
a tablespoons butter or ol} 


r nutmeg 
2 cups chicken stock or broth 
Melt the butter in a large heavy pan 


Se ee 


aera isa good substitute for 
potatoes in stew, so the next time 
there's a hankering for a stew, try: 


Buckwheat Stew 


8 tablespoons oil 
2 pomds lean beef or lar, eut into 


Salt and pepper the meat and 
dredge in flour. Brown the meat on all 
sides in the oil in a heavy kettle over 
medium heat. Then add the vege- ἢ 
tables and two cups of water. Stirring 
Rocenonady to prevent sHekitg, sim- 

mer covered until the meat is almost 
tender, adding a little more water if 
needed. Then add the buckwheat sbd 
1% cups of water, stir to mix, and 
continue cooking over low heat till the — 
meat is tender and the buckwheat.1s ᾿ 


Soups are an inexpensive way. to 
add variety to your meals and to feed" 
lots of hungry people. I find it handy 
to have 8 kettle of soup simmering on 
the back of the stove to satisfy cold 
weather-whetted appetites ine: 
tween meals and for a filling, warm: 
ing lunch. ‘A cup of hot soup will tide 
over any appetite till supper without 
spoiling it like a high calorie-low 
nutritional snack will. 

The next time you “invite friends 
over surprise them with steaming 


‘cups of homemade soup. It will say 


something nice about you. To para- 
phrase W. C. Fields's famous quota, 

“(Anyone who makes homemade soup 
can't be all bad." 


τῷ τε ne 
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Texas Longh 


By Ross Atkin | 
Sports writer of . 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Traditionally the Longhorns of. 
Texas get out the skewers during the’ 


football season to barbecue Southwest - 
Conference foes and anyone else silly,” 


enough to put themselves on the 
menu. : 
But the Red Raiders of Texas Téc 


threw a bucket of water οὐ the. 


barbecue pit last Saturday when they 
upset the Longhorns in impressive 
fashion, 26-8. It was the first confer- 
ence loss for Texas in 80 games, 

Now the eyes of Texas are on the 
Red Raiders.and the Aggies of Texas 
A&M. Both teams have overtaken 
Darrell Royal's squad in the national 
Polls, 


zine ran an article recently entitled . 


“The Decline and Fall of the South- 
west Conference.’”’ Thé article points 
out that Texas’s domination of SWC: 
Opponents has had a demoralizing 
®ffecton conference schools. 

But now there’s a wide open race 
for the conference championship with 


nie 
ἃ trip to the Cotton Bow! dangiing as 
extra incentive. 4 ; 
plexas A&M, No. 5 in the country, is 
carrently the highest ranked team in 


fae SWC. .The Aggies are an ex- 
. ceptionally young squad. A year ago 


they had only one senior among the 
starting 22." “ 


But Coach Emory Bellard has 
Played his underclassmen without 
reservation. and now believes their 
experience’ will pay off. ‘‘We're 50 
percent better. than we were last 
year,” he estimates. 

Texas Tech has never won a confer- 
ence championship since coming into 
the SWC in.1960, but 1: has finished 
second the last two years. 

Against Texas, the Red Raiders put 
the ball in the air. Unheralded quar- 
terback Tommy Duntven ‘showed a 
national TV audience how to sling a 
pass, connecting on three scoring 


strikes to fleet receiver Lawrence | 


Duniven, a cool performer, is as 
relaxed off the field as he is on it. In 
fact, the day of the Texas ‘game he 
overslept and missed the teamr meal. 


ἣν ‘The power of -positive visualization . 


By Allan Duffer 


ε Most great golfers, and some lesser ° 


ones, advise us always to visualize the 
Shot before we play it. 5 


See the shot in the mind’s eye. 


Sailing onto the green, they say. Get a 


Picture of the ball rolling round into- 


thehole. Σ 1 
Every now and again I have re- 
ferred to the advantages of such 


visualization myself. Andalmost every __ 


time I have done so T have received a 
Sounterblast by air from a pen-friend 
in nia. For, to put it crudely, he 
thinks the advice in baloney. ᾿ 


But I was reading a book about 


Posture and athletics the other day 
when I came across a passage. which 
Pulled my up short. It said that when 
learning a new technique, visual 


imagery is almost certainly associ - 


ated with the old, wrong mechanical 
Sensations. | 

What this seems to mean is that. 
Visualization is valuable after you 
have learned the- correct technique 
but not otherwise. 


Take the duffer. The duffer does not: 


duff on purpose. Heé is-trying hard to 
Make a good stroke. And that is haif 
Bis trouble. For he inevitably does it 


in the way that feels right and natural 
to him. But what feels right and 
natural to him, as often as not, is 


‘wrong. Were It not 0, he wouldn’t be _ 
‘saduffer, ᾿. 00 87 7 


He may visualize the. shot beau- 


" tifully, with, the'ball sailing majesti- 


cally onto the gréen. ‘But wheri he tries 
to make the shot himself he. performs 


in the way ‘that feels right but is. 


. In such circimstances, the harder 


thie duffer tries'the worse he probably _ 
. This no doubt is why my California . 


friend is so opposed to ‘the advice to 
visualize. And I have to acknowledge 


_ the force in bid argument. 


Even the dutfer plays good shots 
every now and-again.: When he does 
so, let him £0. over the feel of them 

Let him put the feel of each in 
his branch of the Memory Bank, along 


- with the sight of the ball sailing so 


splendidly far‘into ‘the distance to its 

βρρυλαϊδά ere ae 
The crucial ‘thing, in my opinion, if 

you are S0ing’ to visualize is to 


By Larry Eldridge 


-Back in his baseball 
days Ken Harrelson thought golf. 
: was a cinch. The little white ball’ 
just sat there waiting to be, 
smacked instead of hurtling to- . 
ward you at speeds of 100 mph or | 
80. He played the game quite a bit 
‘for recreation and usually did, . 
pretty well = 
After three years of struggling 
to make it as a pro, however, the 
Bawk is still flying pretty low. 
And not surprisingly, he has’. 
changed his mind about which is 
the tougher sport. : 
“This js a humbling game; it 
can buckle your knees,’’ says the 
onetime  $100,000-a-year οὐδ᾿ 
fielder-first baseman. “In base-_ 


Turning to upcoming games in- 
volving the nation's top 10 teams: 

No. 1 Ohio State faces Washington 
State in Seattle. The Buckeyes were 


sluggish in last Saturday’s win over 


se expect a close game until the 
kickoff. - 

No. 2 Oklahoma hosts Wake Forest. 
‘The Deacons have already been clob- 
bered by two Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence opponents. ‘ 

The poor Deacons may wind up 
in the 15th row of the bleachers. 

No. 3 Alabama meets Mississippi at 
Jackson. This has not been what you'd 
call a banner year for the Rebels. 
Expect them to go down fighting — 
with their backs to the wall. 

No. 4 Michigan 15 at Stanford. After 
losing to the powerful Wolverines 52-0, 
Navy coach George Welsh said, ‘It 
looked like they were running down- 
hill at us.’" 5 

The Cardinals know it will be an 
uphill battle Saturday, but if quarter- 
back Mike Cardova has a hot passing 
day the field could level out in a 
hurry. 


No. 5 Texas A&M is at Kansas. The 
Aggies definitely have the momen- 
tum, but the Jayhawks dropped their 
offense in fourth gear against Florida 
State a week ago and look ready for 
anupset. 

No. 6 Nebraska takes on Minnesota. 
The Cornhuskers learned that the Big 


' Ten has more than just Ohio State and 


Michigan when they lost to Wisconsin. 
But quarterback Dave Humm is back 


“in the Nebraska lineup and ready to 
“drill Gopher: holes in the Minnesota 


secondary: oe 
NO. 7 Notre Dame faces Michigan 
State in Hast. . Last week the 


Irish“ate humble pie in losing a 
shocker to Purdue. The Spartans are 
another arch rival hoping to follow the 
Spoilermakers’ example, but are not 
Ukely to do so against the angry Irish 

No. 8 North Carolina State meets 
Bast Carolina at night. The Wolfpack 
swallowed up the Pirates, 57-8, last 
year.. North Carolina State has an 
even bigger bite this year. 

No. 9 Southern Cal tangles with 
Iowa. The Hawkeyes rose up briefly 
to upset UCLA before reverting to 
losing form against Penn State. The 
Trojans are something of an enigma 
themselves this year, but a far better 
one than towa. 


. No. 10 Texas Tech meets Oklahoma 
State. It was mistakenly reported in 
this space a week ago that the Red 
Raiders had not won 2 game. Now 
they have won two, and should make 
it three Saturday. ᾿ 


ball you can be in a slump, then 
all of a sudden you get a hanging 
curve ball and there you go. Oat 
here if you're playing poorly you 
just have to try to work out of it on 
your own. A golf course isn’t like 
a pitcher. It’s relentless. And 
there aren't any hanging curves.” 

Like most ballplayers, Harre)- 
son used to go along with Ted 
Williams’ theory that hitting a 
Pitched ball is the most difficult 
athletic feat of all. Now he says 
the Splendid Splinter was all wet, 
and that furthermore people who 
make such statements have no 
idea how hard golf is at the pro 
level. 

“Oh, of course it’s easier to 
make contact with the ball, but 
Playing the game really well is 
much tougher," he says. ‘“Men- 
tally, playing this game makes 
baseball look like child's play.” 


t+ bb 
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Harrelson's baseball career 
“reached its zenith with the Boston 
Red Sox in 1968 when he hit 35 
homers, led the American League 
with 109 runs-batted-in, and be- 
came 8. local folk hero with his 
long hair, sartorial splendor, and 
colorful antics. 

Early in 1969, however, he was 
traded to Cleveland and the bot- 
tom dropped out. 

“It broke my heart that day,”* 
he said recently while enjoying a 
rare return to the limelight dur- 
ing a celebrity golf tournament in 
Concord, Mass. ‘Playing for the 

. Red Sox was the greatest time of 
my life. I’d still be in baseball 
except for that trade.”’ 

᾿ The Hawk was so upset at the 
time, in fact, that he announced 
his retirement on the spot, but a 
few days later he relented and 


we, 


The Hawk still hopes to soar as golf pro 


went on to hit 30 homers with 92 
RBI for the Indians. A leg injury 
shelved him for almost all of 1970, 
however, and when he started 
poorly in 1971 he decided to give 
up baseball and try his hand at 
golf. 


s+ #& b 


Harrelson launched his new 
career with characteristic bra- 
vado, envisioning himself. up 
among the leading money. win- 
ners in practically no time, but he 
soon learned the facts of Jife. 

The first problem was getting a 
PGA card, which means being 
one of the low scorers out of the 
hundreds who enter the annual 
qualifying school. The Hawk has 
failed to make it ποῦν “ΟΣ. three 
straight years, but he plans to 


keep trying and is confident of _ 


eventual success,,; ἢ 

“Let me tell you, though, that’s 
the toughest tournament in the 
world,” he said. ‘You see a lot of 
severe choking out there. I mean 
severe cho! fg 

Without the card, Harrelson is 
reduced to scrambling in small! 
tournaments, exhibitions, and the 
like. He also plays in the so-called 
mini-tour, where players put up 
the bulk of the prize money on 
their own. ᾿ 

“It's like the minor leagues ἴω 
baseball, except that there you at 
least get paid,” he said. ‘‘Here it 
costs money to get the experience 

Would he say, then, that it's 
been a difficult adjustment? 

“I haven't got out of the minor 
leagues yet, So it must be very 
difficult,” he said. “And to tell the 
truth I don’t foresee any change 
in the next year, I'm a mini-tour 
Player, and that's all I'm going to 


“πον 


Ce eat . 


sere, 


AP photos 


be for a while. But in two more 
years I'm confident I can make 
it.” 


Since Harrelson hasn't really 
enjoyed the success he expected, 
the'natural question is whether he 
has any regrets. 

“Last year I'd have said no, but 
now I do think sometimes about 
it,"" he admitted. ‘This summer I 
Played in an oldtimers' game and 
{t sort of got to me.,Imagine me 
playing in an oldtimers’ game! I 
‘was only 31!"" 

The Hawk said he still has 
contacts with some people in 
baseball, especially Oakland 
owner Charile Finley. This raised 
8 few eyebrows, because back in 
1967 when the A’s were in Kansas 
City it was Harrelson who publi- 
ely denounced Finley in a con- 
troversy swirling around the fir. 

. Ing of Manager Alvin Dark. 


4+ 4 94 


Harrelson says, however, that 
he and Finley are good friends 
again, which isn’t really that 
surprising since Dark is also 
managing the A's once more. He 
says Charlie calls him frequently 
to discuss baseball and often tries 
to talk him into returning. 

And might he do just that? 

“No,” said the Hawk. "If I felt I 
was just chasing a wild dream, of 
course I'd go back. I'm still 
young. I'd still have seven or 
eight years left as a designated 
hitter, ae 

“But when I made this move, 
People like A} Dark advised me to 
sive it five years. After all, I 
spent 12 years in baseball, so that 
doesn’t seem like too much. I've 
been out here three years now. 
Let's see what happens in two 
more." 


Trades, maturity key to Dodgers 


By the Associated Press 


᾿ Los Angeles 

Key trades and the maturing of a 
bunch of youngsters brought the Los 
Augeles Dodgers the National League 
West title in 1974 where they had 
failed in the past. 
᾿ Only a year ago, the Dodgers had 
set the pace in the division mitt! the 
latter stages when they sagged and 
the Cincinnati Reds surged to take the 
title. 

_Not this time. When they came to 
two crucial series against the Reds ‘— 
one in Cinchmati and the other in Los 
Angeles — the Dodgers gained a split 
and maintained momentum to cap- 
ture their first division title since 1968. 
~The winter trades brought cen- 
terfielder Jimmy Wynn from Houston 
in exchange for pitcher Claude Os- 
teen, and relief hurier Mike Marshall, 
the iron man, from Montreal for 
Willie Davis, who had patrolled cen- 
ter in Dodger Stadium for nearly a 
decade. oun ᾿ 

-Wynn set ἃ home run record for the 
Dodgers since they moved to Log 
Angeles back in 1958. Previous high 
had been 31 by Frank Howard. The 
Toy Canton hit his 32nd on Sept. 21. 

Marshall relieved in more than 100 
games, and Manager Walt Alston 
termed him the best reliever he’s 
seen, 


Garvey All-Star ΜΡ 

. Steve Garvey, who finally found a 
home at first base, won most valuable 
player honors in the All-Star game 


after winning the position as a write- 
in candidate. He has bean hitting in 
the .820 neighborhood and so has left 
Helder Bill Buckner. 

Both have proved equally valuable 


“fn the field, helping as miich defensi- 
go 


vely as offensively. en 

Fon Cey came from tha Dodgers’ 
Albuquerque, N.M., farm no club lest 
year and won the third bage job. He's 
held it this season and could knock in 
more than 100 runs before the year is 
over. 

“We learned a lot last year and that 
experience has helped us a lot this 
season,” says Cey, who is known as 
the Penguin. 

Bill Russell took over the shortstop 
Job from Maury Wills during the 1972 
season. As a starter in 1973, Russell 
had fielding problems but solved 
them and the double play combination 
with Davey Lopes, another of those up 
from Albuquerque in 1978, has proved 
effective. 


Crawford the veteran: . 


Willie Crawford became the dean of 
the Dodgers after Davis wag traded, 
and took his role seriously. The left- 
handed hitter plays right field al- 
though sometimes he is plateoned 
against left-handed pitchers, 

Catchers Steve Yeager and Joe 
Ferguson led that club in home runs 
with 23. His hitting fell af? early in 
1974, but he seemed to gain strength 
as the season progressed. 

At the start of the season, the 
Dodgers appeared to have one of the 
major leagues’ best starting pitching 
rotations. 


They had righthanders Don Sutton 
and Andy Messersmith, southpaws 
Tommy John and Al Downing. After a 
fast start, John injured his Pitching 
elbow and was lost for the season. At 
the time, his record stood at 13-3 and 
he was the winningest Pitcher in the 
National League. 

Sutton also was off to a fast start, 6- 
2 on May 14. But from then until July 
25, he didn’t win a game. Then he 
suddenly regained his form and ap- 
proached 20 victories, 


Alston turns to Marshall 


Messersmith, although hampered 
recently by an injury also is in the 20- 
game category. 

Downing lost his spot in the rotation 
when young left-handers Doug Rau 
and Geoff Zahn gained starting roles. 

Knuckleball reliever Charlie Hough 
works in the bullpen, but primarily 
the man Alston signals for when his 
starters get in trouble has been 
Marshall, whose best pitch is the 
screwball. 

The 92 games in which he appeared 
for the Expos a year ago set a major 
league record, but when he appeared 
against San Diego on Sept. 22 this 
season, it marked his 100th appear- 
ance. 

On July 9, the club led the West by 
10% games, but on Sept. 15, after 
losing twice to Cincinnati, the lead 
had dwindled to 134 games. On the 
night of the 15th, though, Sutton beat 
the Reds 7-1 and the Dodgers were on 
their way to the title, .. 


By David T. Cook 
Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 
The much-higher prices motorists 
must pay for antifreeze this fall may 
soon be the subject of federal in- 
vestigation, sources here say. : 
Because of a shortage of ethylene 
glycol, the major chemical com- 
ponent in antifreeze, supplies of the 
liquid have not kept pace with. de- 
mand. As a result the average price 
per gallon has risen from $1.90 last 
year to $5.50 now. 
Far-higher-than-average prices 
have been charged by some retailers, 
with some outlets charging as much 
as $12.50 per gallon, according to 


press reports. 

The Federal Trade Commisston 
investigated a number of consumer 
complaints about antifreeze price in- 
creases earlier this year but found no 
evidence of illegal activity. 

But one regional FTC office has 
recently uncovered evidence of what 


Canada 
has wheat 


problems 


By Robert Moon 
. Spelalta - : 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Erte Ottawa 

Labor strikes.and bad weather have 
hit Canada’s 1974 wheat exports. 

The last government forecast Sept. 
6 estimated the crop at 642 million 
bushels, down 11 percent from the 
average output over the past 10 years. 
Since then, unofficial estimates of the 
crop have become even more pessi- 
mistic. 

Adding to the export problems is a 
month-long strike of grain handiers at 
Vancouver grain terminals, plus 
nearly a two-month strike by Great 
Lakes seamen that has Wed up St. 
Lawrence Seaway boats. 

The new Canadian Parttament, 
which met for the first time Monday, 
is expected to give priority to legisla- 
don forcing a settlement af the West 
Coast grain handling dispute. The 
situation has given new impetus to 
finding improved methods for collec- 
tive bargaining in Canada. 


Possible shortage in East 
Because of delivery problems, 
there is even talk of grain shortages 
facing eastern Canada within the next 
several months. Grain storage in 
Montreal is now less than at any time 
since 1900. : 
Despite heavy world demand for 
grains, Canada's prairie provinces 
can expand their wheat acreage only 
a little in one year. This year, when 
farmers can sell every bushel they 
can grow at twice the price of two 


$5.50-a-gallon tab is common; ". 
what is a fair.retail: markup? 


appears to be illegal price collusion, 
an FTC source says. This evidence 
has been sent to Washington to deter- 
mine if a full-fledged investigation 
“may be warranted,” this official 
says. ἀνὰ 


Supplies held out? 

No investigation of the rapid rise in 
antifreeze prices is planned by the 
new Council on Wage and Price 
Stability, whose director was ap- 
pointed by President Ford last week- 
end. The council is. ‘still setting up" 
its price-monitoring operation, ex- 
plained council official Norma Dosky. 

Meanwhile,-one nationwide retail- 
ing firm has told the Monitor it has 
evidence some antifreeze brokers are 
holding supplies out of normal dis- 
tribution channels and then offering 
them at inflated prices to the highest 
bidder. ᾿ 

“We have been offered large - 
tities at outrageous prices," 


pliers have coutinued shipments, the 


years ago, they have seeded 1658 
clean of spring floods and wet 
ds. 


Whether Canada will produce 550 
million bushels of wheat this year 
remains problematical. Besides the 
seeding problems, farmers suffered 
from a dry July, ἃ wet August, and 
killer frosts in early September. 
Prairie snowstorms Monday may 
have done more damage. 

However, if production reaches that 
amount, Canada will have some 400 
million bushels available for export. 

Delivery of the crop to customers 
has been made difficult not only by 
the strikes, but by a shortage of 
railway boxcars. However, this prob- 
lem is being eased. Some 2,000 new 


quan. 
chain says. Because its normal sup- range 


Wheat from the checkerboard fields of Saskatchewan—the flow is slower 


prices because’ 
ethylene glycol 


Data not released _ Ν 
Union Carbide, whose Prestone 
brand is the largest-selling in the 
United States, has stopped releasing.:+--%, 
its wholesale prices to the press. Such:: Sindte uni = 
a release ‘‘shows what the [retall}:* air area ΚΠ Bra 
markup is and gets everyone Ταδᾶ, Ἐς εν pag, aslonge 
says spokesman Gertrude Scharding: ἢ her 


But one indication of the size’of:. 
retail markups..comes from Dow" 
Chemical Corporation, i ro 
duces Dowgard antifreeze. Ss 
price for wholesale lots of antifreeze. 


4s $2.52 a gallon. ay 


war's antifreezt: but-‘cannct: find ἃ 
store tock 


is “based on our price structure” provides‘ should be . checked . at 
and the normal pricing employed. ἔπ. ‘garage. aaa - > 
5΄ eis 


cars have gone into operation within : The West Coast grain handlers, ‘out . 

the past year and refurbished cars since Aug. 26, are tying up 21 ‘ships 

are coming on line constantly. * that would have headed for.China, 
The first of 4,000 new made-in- Japan, Peru, and the Persian Gult.- 

Canada grain hopper cars are sched-  : ‘ 

uled to be ready by the autumn of 

19765. ΐ 


But improved transportation facil- 
ities are not much use when strikes 
hold up delivery. The Great Lakes 
strike, involving 500 deck officers and 
450 ship mechanics, started Aug. 8. 


The officers have since ratified a 
two-year contract, worth 65 to 75 
percent in added pay and benefits, 
and some of the ships are moving 
again. But there is stil] no contract for 
the mechanics. Η 


‘ways and their unions. Now’ Parlia- [ἢ 
‘ment is being dragged into’a-labor |: 

‘dispute involving Canada’s important 
ograin exports. Federal Labor’ Min- 
‘ster John Munro js unhappy to see 


U.S. industries sought 
to cut Tunisia jobless 


By Robin Wright 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Tunis 

Another Arab nation will soon try to 
“take over" American corporations. 
But not in the way practiced by its oil- 
rich neighbors. 

Instead of buying out firms, Tunisia 
wants to take over to its shores more 
American industrial operations. 

In November, officials and econo- 
mists will visit the United States to 
lay their bait, which includes gener- 
ous financial incentives, cheap labor, 
and access to the European Common 
Market. 

The reason for the move ts this tiny 
North African nation's startling 
unemployment rate. Some 300,000 
Tunisians have gone abroad to work 
since independence in 1956. The Tuni- 
sian Government, now backing off 
from socialism, hopes its fresh, free- 
enterprise approach to foreign in- 
vestment will create more jobs, 

Tunisia first offered various finan- 
cial lures to foreign firms in 1969. 
Some European firms took the bait, 
but no U.S. firms were tempted. 


US. industry sought 

The Tunisians, however, want to 
attract American industries, which 
because of their size, technological 
excellence, and financial strength 
have much to Offer’ an under- 
developed nation. 

In 1973 the. nation dramatically 
Mberalized-the incentives allowed for- 
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eign businesses, hoping to elicit more 
interest. The new investment code 
now exempts export industries from 
all taxes and currency-export restric- 
tions, according to Ali al-Hicheri, 
director of Tunisia's Investment Pro- 
motion Agency. 

It is modeled after similar systems 
in South Korea, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, and Taiwan, which have 
proved highly successful. 

But Tunisia has one additional 
selling point, Mr. Hicheri ts quick to 
point out. Any item made over 50 
percent on Tunisian soil can be ex- 
ported to Hurope duty-free due to the 
nation’s “associate member" status 
in the Common Market. 


Cheap labor also cited 

Cheap labor is another selling point. 
The minimum-wage law requires an 
hourly rate of 30 cents, or about $60 a 
month. Although most Tunisian labor- 
ers actually make 50 cents hour, or 
$80 a month, it is still a far cry from 
the U.S. minimum of $2 an hour, or 
about $320 month. 

The one major restriction in the 
new law: is that foreign companies 
produce for export only. This rule 
serves 85 a protective device for 
domestic industry. 

But Mr. Hicheri feels the restriction 
will not discourage interested com- 
panies. “Most would be interested in 

cing for export even if we didn't 
have that stipulation.” 

Tunisia, since independence a so- 


eialist-oriented nation, turned to this 
pro-capitalist approach after collec- 
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Tunisia hopes to I 


lead some jobless trom cafes. 
tivization of farmlan, ing | 
aeisere. ds falled during : 

“It was resisted by the people,” « 
explained Alan Logan, economic offi- ”- 
cer of the U.S. embassy in Tunisia. . 
For example, “the people would often ἢ 
rather ἘΠῚ sheep than turn them over” 
[to collectives]. The country never © 
managed to get many people behind 
this approach.” 

As a result, there was a doubling of” 
laborers forced to go overseas to find . new jobs. 
employment, according to Bechir Ak- created 31,000 jobs : 
remi, president of the League of - more are needed’ to absorb current. 
Tunisian Workers in Europe. The τοῦ ἀν cen el 
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By Thor Eckert Jr... 


Time was when you could ask 
anyone in.the U.S. who followed the 
top 10 hit songs about Anne Murray 
and you'd get a: ‘. . . Uh, well... 
Oh yeah, she’s the ‘Snowbird’ girl, 
isn’t she?”’ or ‘'Is she that singer from 
Canada?" - . 

But that is‘all changing now. : 

‘Danny's Song” her second hit, 
climbed quickly up the charts, fol- 
lowed by "Love Song’’ and then, 


her next song, ‘‘You. Won't See Me,’ - 


Miss Murray's rendering “of the. 


Lennon-McCartney cut. from: The 
Beatles’ “Rubber. Soul” album. All 
that, not to mention her singing (at 
the composer’s request) of Henry 
Mancini's theme song for ‘Oklahoma 
Orude.”. . ee tem ὅπ’ 

She has had-a:day named for her 
in Toronto, a sky-rocketing career, 
and a house in Toronto, complete with 
pool. ‘Swimming. is the only thing I 
can do in Toronto without too many 
people staringatme!"": . ΄. 


Not bad for a physical education © 


teacher from the Maritime province 
of Nova Scotia, whose lifetime goal 
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But music was always a part of her 
life: the five highly competitive broth- 
ers who interested her in sports also 
got her going in music, As she wryly 
notes: ‘Its the only thing I could do 
better than they!” 

She has had eight years of piano and 
three years of formal singing lessons 


as 8. soprano, she comments in her ἢ 


deep, burnished speaking voice. “T 
learned later [my teacher] was devel- 
oping the upper part of my range. The 
bottom was already there. She gave 
me a reai insight into my voice, and I 

. learned {o;-breathe properly. But 
singing asa career was the last thing 
on my mind.” 

She- spent several summers per- 
forming classical muste at Canadian 
festivals. But she couldn't get particu- 
larity. interested in it because, she 
says, itdidn'tseemnataral — 


τ With a guiitar-.« -.- τ eee 4 
‘What did’seém natural was singing 


‘with a guitar, even though Miss 
Murraf does not consider herself an 
adept' guitarist. Her friends heartily 
enc ἃ this sort of singing, which 


Jed:'to local dates, for: which she 
neéded Friday: afternoons off from 
teaching. Her principal was more 
than cooperative. _ . — : 
» In 1964, she auditioned for the 
' Canadian Broadcasting Company's 
' “Sing Along .Jubilee,” a summer 


We publish this Guide as a service fo our 
readers, fo help them decide for themselves 
what movies they may wish to see. The 
‘Guide is intended to cover current films 
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‘replacement show. She thought it was - 
in the bag — she and another finalist 
had been narrowed down from some . 
160 contestants — but she lost out. - 
Two years later, she was approached 


again. But she said "πο" untilshe was ὁ 


told the audition this time would be a -. 
mere formality. i 
. Things took off —- albeit rather . 
slowly, at first — from there. First. . 
there was talk of another TV show 
(winter) plus recordings. So she‘ fi- 
nally decided that gym teaching was 
no longer her calling, and informed 
her ever-helpful principal that she © 
was not going to renew her contract. ἡ 
After two years of singing, she and 
her producer, Brian Ahern, audi- 
tioned “Snowbird.” This song, which 
was to become a huge success in 
Canada, the U.S., and even Europe, 
has a rather curious tale behind it. 


As Miss Murray tells it: ‘‘In the fall 


” of 1968 Τὰ put out an album with a 


small Canadian Company. I decided I 
wanted to find a reputable record 
company with an American affiliate. 
Brian said to me, ‘Now, you must 
keep in mind that you are the best 
singer in the whole world, and I am 
the best producer in the world, so 
when we talk to these [recording] 
people, we have to talk to them in that 
way.’ 

They went from studio to studio, 
trying to sell the product .that was 
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packing people in at any night club or 
coffee house they visited. But no one 
had really heard of her yet. 


Capital Canada 
. Miss Murray continues: ‘‘By the 
-time we got to Capital Canada, we 
were so mad because everyone was 
giving us this runaround... . At 
Capital we said ‘We want this, and 
this, and this,’ and he [Paul White, A 
& R, Capital Canada] said ‘Fine,’ 
Picked up the phone and got his 
Jawyer in and said: ‘Now, what is it 
you wanted?’ We told him, and he said 
‘Yup, that’s good . . . whatever you 
want.’ 

‘. ,. . Brian and I looked at each 
other and thought: ‘What does he 


: know that we don’t know?’ because 


we really hadn’t convinced ourselves 


᾿τ88 811." 


Their first album cost a whopping 
$18,000, and Capital was pretty upset. 
But there was some response. When 
Capital U.S. came up, as they 
frequently do, to audition acts, they 
liked Anne, and put: her ‘‘Biding My 
Time" onto a 45 single with ‘“Snow- 
bird" on the flip. Well, deejays played 
the flip side, and ‘‘Snowbird’’ skitted 
up to the top ten. 

But Anne Murray wasn’t ready -Or 
success. ‘You really can't corcen- 
trate on your music if you ve to 
manage yourself. Whew!’ 

The first year, she toot care of 
bookings, musicians (she4lways per- 
forms with ἃ back-yr group) and 
everything else. By fe time she got 
onstage, she felt totely drained. 


Warm guy : 

It was ἀυγβ that time that she 
signed an exlusive contract with the 
CBS. That was also when she began 
doing thy Glenn Campbell Show on TV 
in Log Angeles (which was picked up 
by tke rival Canadian network — no. 
need to detail CBC's initial dis- 
yieasure over that!). 

People who have followed her ca- 
reer may have noticed that all she 
does on TV is sing. Not that that’s 50 
bad, but she is an intelHgent, well- 
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spoken performer. The Campbell 
writers, it appears, just assumed that 


“T didn’t want to talk... ."" And most 
talk show hosts have followed suit. 
Not so Mike Douglas. 


“Mike’s @ warm guy: who seems 
genuinely interested in what I have to 


say ...I think [my importance in. 


Canada] matters to the audience. . σ' 
It just doesn’t matter to the hostrOf 
the shows.”” a 
Anne Murray is now better<nown 
in the U.S. Still, how many b-re know 
her records sell a storm Scandi- 
navia because of a ἘΝ special she 
once did there. Not msfay know she's 
won four consecutive Juno Awards as 
best female vocaJst of the year in 
Canada. ‘Amerie? is the only country 
in the world wre it is important to 
make it." aad Ghee hee i 
Success ir +S. Helps her cre- 
dibility as2 Superstar in Canada, a 
country #at, until recently, has not 
turned out foo many famous pop 
singe. Only Gordon Lightfoot, Neil 
Yous, and The Guess Who. 
anne Murray made it very clear 
vhen her career started picking up 
that she would always live in Canada, 
even though her first manager told 
her she was crazy. She doesn't much 
care for the pace of life in the U.S. 


Interpreting a song 


“I come from thé Maritimes. 
People there figure if it can be done 
today it can be done next week or next 
year. People in Toronto say ‘Well, it 
can be done tomorrow.’ People in 
New York say ‘Yesterday!'"' 

As a matter of fact, this interview, 
over a haphazard breakfast, had 
followed a grueling ‘Yesterday!"” 
recording session which lasted five 
days and nights, with very few 
breaks. And tired as she was, she was 
cheerful and refreshingly: down to 
earth, 

Miss Murray is very candid when it 
comes to what she performs and to 
her abilities as a performer and 
creator. ‘I wrote some words once. I 
looked at them three months later, 
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By Edward Pieratt. stat! photography: 


᾿ Canada’s Anne Murray—a world star moving up fast in America 


and they were horrible. So I threw 
them awty. I may write, ... I think 
it's sonething you should try.... 


“y have a good deal of creative 
arve," she adds. “1 feel that inter- 
»reting a song is a very creative 

‘thing. Not everybody can interpret a 
Song and not everybody Itkes the way 
I interpret a song, but ‘you can’t 
please everyone." 

Two Gold records (signifying over 1 
million copies sold) would indicate 
that she is pleasing plenty of people. 
At a recent concert in Boston (packed 
to the rafters) she just about had the 
audience eating out of the palm of her 
hand, the same audience that had 
been rather hostile to the warm-up act 
by 2. new band, 


Her stage presence is caim and 


. Collected, but she radiates a warmth 
and joy that is positively catching. ἡ 


Audiences, representing a remark- 
able cross-section of music lovers, 
leave with the same warm glow she 
exudes all evening Jong. Her style 
combines a bit of country — without 
the sobbing and wailing — with heavy 
smatterings of gospel and blues. 
“Most people don't hear the gos- 
pel... . Isn't that weird? They only 
hear the country, and I don't under- 
stand that. I am not a country 
singer. ...I could sing that way, 
but that would not be me,”” 

That ‘‘me’’.is amply evident on her 
recent recordings — ‘‘Danny's Song"’ 
and ‘Love Song" and her very latest, 
“Country.” ‘In order to sell albums,"’ 
she observes, ‘you have to have 
singles. But the single is not neces- 
sarily an indication of what is on the 
album." 

When asked where she sees her 
career going, she responds forth- 
rightly: "I would like to do this 
thing for two more years, then get 
married and have kids," 

Anne Murray is not your typical pop 
star. She's first off a warm, person- 
able human being, and it is that 
warmth, especially in this day of drag 
and giitter rock, that makes her 
something very special. 
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.᾿Α voyage 
into the past 


Young crew learns to sail 
nineteenth-century vessel 


By Michele and Tom Grimm 
Specialto 
The Christian Science Monitor 


St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 

It almost seemed as if pirates had 
returned to the Caribbean, as the two- 
masted square-rigger, its cannons 
firing, entered the harbor here 
recently. 

However, the noisy salute from the 
old-fashioned ship was only her young 
crew celebrating the end to an ex- 
citing 52-day adventure across the 
Atlantic Ocean. And the ship is no 
pirate vessel but a replica of the 
Pilgrim, a cargo brig of the last 
century. The original vessel was the 
one Richard Henry Dana immorta- 
lized in “Two Years Before the 
Mast." 

The new Pilgrim's destination 15 
Monterey, Calif., where it will be a 
floating maritime museum. ᾿ 


Boston original goal 


This summer 15 crew members, 
aged 16 to 27, got an opportunity to 
work aboard the vessel. They sailed it 


No dial tone 
will ever 
replace her 


By Bill Nelson 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Cotton, Minn. 

For the past 30 years, Sigrid Gel- 
lerstedt has run the telephone switch- 
board in this northwoods hamiet, and 
there isn't anyone in Cotton she 
doesn't know. 

Matter of fact, Miss Gellerstedt-can 
identify callers - all 150 of them on 
the Catton exchange — by voice alone. 
and that includes the lake people who 
spend only their summers here. 

From her modest, one-story home 
just off the main street, she sees much 
of the town's comings and goings -- 
not only of people, but of the bears, 
deer. and moose who occasionally 
Sneak a peek at civilization from the 
edge of the woods. The location 
enables her to be the town’s commu- 
nication center. 

“Well, I'll ring the number for 
you," she'll tell a woman as she pulls 
8 plug on her 1922 Kellogg magneto 
switchboard, “but I don’t think he's 
there. I think he’s over at Dale’s. Do 
you want me to try there?” 

Miss Gellerstedt gives this cross- 
roads settlement along busy Highway 
53 the personal touch that dial tele- 
phones and regional operators could 
never equal. And the hand-cranked 
phones in the exchange and easy-to- 
remember numbers like 35 and 25-F 
make her Arrowhead Communication 
Corporation aJmost a museum piece. 
The firm, in fact, has the last magneto 


to St. Thotas from Setubal, Portugal, 
where the Sip had been under con- 
struction for thy past year. 


The original mstination of the 10 
young men and tye young women 
was Boston, by τρια τοῖν, put a siow- 
down at the shipyard} caused by the 
Portuguese revolution \nd shortage 
‘of authentic fittings ana materials, 
forced the ship to sail béipre com- 
pletion, and to change its rou, 

“We had to get across the Atantic 
before the hurricane season, oyait 
until next year,” said Ray Wi i 
captain and designer of the brig. τ 


Captain Wallace had hoped to μανὸν, 


the Pilgrim in museum condition 
before leaving Portugal. 

“Our plans were to callina number 
of Eastern U.S. ports this summer 
and fall so people could visit a 
working replica of a 149-yearold 
sailing ‘ship,'' he said. ‘Instead, the 
Pilgrim! will go to Miami for finishing 
carpentry, ‘installation of top masts, 
and the rigging of her 14 sails."" 

He expects the job will take one to 
three months. . 

Although many of the ship's officers 


Sigrid Gellerstedt, Cotton's communications center 


telephone system in the state of 
Minnesota. : 


But the advance of technology will 
end all that this fall because Cotton is 

“Going dial’ will have its advan- 
tages. The 17-party line serving some 
clients, for instance, won't be missed. 
It will mean, too, that Cotton resi- 
dents ¢an place calls after 10 at night 
without so much as a twinge of 
conscience. 


Right now, Miss Gellerstedt closes 
the switchboard —. except to emer- 
gency calls — so she can sleep (the 
board is in her living room, and when 
calls come in it buzzes). But she opens 
up again bright and early in the 
morning. All in all she works a 60 to 70 
hour week, even though her two part- 
time assistants lighten the workload. 

To this sometimes blunt-spoken 
woman, the plugs on the Kellogg 
represent people. ‘‘That’s why the job 


never gets boring," she says. 


Her customers know her for her 
large doses of friendliness, perhaps a 
dash of crankinesa, and the good- 
natured way she pokes fun. At Christ- 


laces, thing 


and crew on the Atlantic voyage were 
experienced sailors, only the captain 
had previously sailed a square-rigger. 
Everyone had plenty to learn, espe- 
cially the seven apprentice seamen 
and seawomen who knew very little 
about sailing. 


An active life at sea 
They were given plenty of opportu: © 
nity to learn, however. Hach appren- 
tice was on a four-hour watch twice 
each day. During that time they 
would trade off acting as lookout, 
taking the wheel, and patrolling the 
wooden ship for fires. (Kerosene 
‘lamps are used for light, and the 
y stoves and refrigerators oper- 

at with propane gas. } 

er crew members did general 
boat ‘yaintenance such as pumping 
the bills, washing the decks, and 
Pepa r replacing ropes. They 
also handle the six sails in use, often 


crawling ae the yardarms to 
le UP We canvas. . ‘ 


unfurl or ti 
“In rough Wether it got pretty 
es of Albany, 


scary," said Douga 
Ore. ‘‘When you're 0y there, the deck 


By Bill Nelson | 


mas, they show their appreciation by 
showering her with gifts — jars of 
strawberry jam, candy. 

You can see what Miss Gellerstedt 
thinks about her town in return by the 
bulging scrapbooks she will pull out 
and proudly show at the slightest: 
indication of interest. They are chock 
full of wedding accounts, awards to: 
local youths, school news, and feature | 
stories on small-town phone com-. 
panies around the U.S. 

Furthermore, she can relate in 
detail the forest and peat fires in the 
area, and tawn festivities of decades 


ago. 

But now her era is measured only in 
days. How does she feel about being 
automated out of a.job she's held 
since May 4, 19447 

“You've got to accept change," she 
says slowly, ‘And I'm tired; I'll be 
glad for a break.” ᾿ 

She'd like to move to the city, sha 
adds, winking, ‘‘to get a little peace 
and ‘quiet. It's too noisy out here — 
tratfic ‘rumbles by day and night, 
planes roar overhead, the kids squeal 
bike tires. I think 111 just find a quiet 
little city street for my retirement.”’ 


“This trip has been an experience that its | 
youthful crew will never forget. They can 
really call themselves saliors now.” 

— Captain Ray Wallace 


and ocean seem a long way below."’ 
After completion, the main mast will 
reach 868 feet into the sky — about the 
height of an eight-story building. 

During their off-duty hours, the 
crew slept in bunks below deck, 
studied navigational textbooks, 
played guitars or cards, and hungrily 
devoured three daily meals which 
varied from sandwiches to roast tur- 
key. 

They also took baths on deck in a 
big tub of salt water — there way only 
enough fresh water for drinking, plus 
a half-bucket per day per person for 
washing. During rain squalls, the 
crew and officers would don swim- 
suits and head topside with soap and. 
shampoo. 

Daily classes in seamanship, 
weather, and navigation were held by 
the captain. ‘I've always helieved 
that young people should get to now 
the sea well, and learn how to sail it 
safely," said Mr. Wallace, who for 
years taught sailing at the Los Ange- 
les Yacht Club near his home in 
Rolling Hills, Calif. 

Although nearly two months passed 


Photos by Michele and Tom Grimm 


before the Pilgrim reached the Virgin 


Islands, the longest time between . 


landfalis was the 15-day voyage er- 
route from the Cansry Islands to 
Barbados. Once in the West Indies, 
the ship dropped anchor often so the 
crew could explore the islands, in- 
cluding Martinique, Montserrat, and 
Virgin Gorda. They also went ashore 
for barbeques, and spent time snorkl- 
ing along reefs in the Caribbean Sea. 
“This trip has been an experlence 


really call themselves 


The replica has been a dream of his 
for a long time. A.well-known nautical 
designer and artist, he owns a com- 
pany that has created other full-scale 
copies of sailing ships, including the 
Columbia, at Disneyland. 


Early villages re-created 

Mr. Wallace also designs period 
villages and recreational'areas. The 
Pilgrim will be part of a new tourist 
attraction — an early California vil- 
lage of Spanish style — that he is 


‘creating for visitors to Monterey’ 


waterfront. 

Before the Pilgrim arrives there { 
the summer of 1975, the ship i 
scheduled to visit Boston, Salem, an 
Plymouth, Mass.; Newport, B.I, 
Mystic, New London, and New Haver. 
Conn.; and New York City. 

Other ports of call include Newpor 
News, Va.; Charleston, 5.6; Sav 
annah, Ga.; and Miami. Then the shi} 
will sail through the Panama Cana 
and stop in the California harbor 
where the origina) Pilgrim collectec 
hides and tallow in 1835: San Diego 
Dana Point, Los Angeles, and, finally 
Monterey. 

The vessel will welcome visitors ir 
every port. And once in California, 
Mr. Wallace plans occasional voyages 
to Mexico and Hawaii to train novice 
sailors. ‘“‘We hope to offer many 
young people a chance to learn what 
Ufe at sea was like more than 4 
century ago,'' he said. 

“T think that would make Richard 
Henry Dana happy," he added. ‘‘He 
was just 19 years old when he set sail 
in the Pilgrim." 


The Christian Science Monitor 
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The. 


severe. 
visionary | 


--Is severe ϑρῚΣ ἀἰβοίρησιο ἔλα enemy © 


ΕἾ of inspiration? 


The story of Samuel Palmer, 
* landscape 


Paine ade jong career. The 


; ‘years 
* “gion followed by ἃ iar lager parked 
“of uninspired conventionality. The 


‘vigionary’’ years were from about 
182% until. the early 80's, when 
Palmer worked in London end then — 
in the Kent village of Shoreham. 
Most of the writers on Palmer 


_ have been literary men (Peacock is . 


an exception). Another recent book 
on Paimer, by David Cacil (1968) is © 


lacks the special quality of the 
Shoreham days. 


days. ... The difference 

is significant. at a profound 

change in the spirit of the man who 
painted them.” 

True, but if Lord David had had 


. more of an eye for the specifica of 


painting — line, form and 80 on — he 
might have found it possible ‘to 
describe Palmer's ‘change of 
spirit’ leas vaguely than by refer- 
ence to some indefinite sense of. 
“special quality.”* 

Furthermore, the later Palmers 


* gre arguably not more “exact” as 
‘reproductions of "" 


" than the 
earlier ones, The later style simply 
conformed to a: customary 1sth- 
century convention. 

In maintaining that Paimer'’s 
“spirit did not change after the 
visionary period, I beHeve Mr. Pea- 
cock is closer to the facts. Palmer 
continued to venerate William 


Blake. Idea! pastoral landscape was "ἢ 


I think it was not so much Mepirit”’ 
as “severe self-discipline.” What 
really distinguishes the ‘‘visionary” 
works is concentration. And even the 


mysterious thing called ‘‘vision” - 


was, for the young Palmer, more 
specific than it was for that old arch- 
Blake 


visionary, 


To Peimer his own works were . 


searching visions of the soul. But 


‘what did he mean by ‘soul’? Both * 


art; quite specifically the prints he 


had studied by North European Old 


. Masters, above all by Durer. 


The influence of the style of Du- 
rer’s woodcuts on the ‘‘visionary”’ 
art of Samuel Palmer can hardly be 
overstated. 

In 1825 he wrote: “Often, and 1 
seem the most powerful objects in 
colour, and clear force of line: we 
are not troubled with’ serial per- 
spective in the valley of vision.”’ . 

“Aerial perspective’ is the dis- 
appearance in atmosphere of ob- 
jects as they recede from the 
Painter's standpoint. Until he en- 


᾿ “A Hilly Scene”:.By Samuel Palmer 


countered: 

perspective had eas an overriding 
coicern, of. Palmer's landscapes. 
This came about through his love of 
Turner, but it was also‘ typical 
“of most contemporary landscape 
’ painting in England, based on the 
i7th-century Italianate art of Claude 
Lorrain. 

The “special quality"’ of ‘‘Shore- 
ham" ed well before he 
finally left Shoreham in the 1830's. 
Gradually: thé .airy and graceful 
ideal of the ‘Claude tradition re- 
claimed his‘attention. A note of 1843 
shows the éventual totality of the 
change: ‘'To get vast space, what a 
world of-power does aerial per- 
spective open! From the dock-leaf at 
our feet ...‘far ... into the abyss of 
boundless light. O! what heavenly 
grays does this suggest!"’ 

In Durer’s woodcuts — and. in 
Palmer's “valley of vision'' — ev- 
erything is drawn in strict, intensely 
Diack outlines, even objects in the 
distance. The 17-year-old Palmer in 
1622. must have been struck very 
forcibly by such unusually vigorous 
linear eee disciplined clarity. 


It was John Limell, a fashionable 
portraitist, who introduced him -to 
Durer. Two years later he’ also 
introduced him, in person, to Blake. 
Blake's spiritual influence over 
Palmer was certainly considerable, 
but as 8 painter Palmer was already 
committed — deeply ~ to land- 
scape, which Blake was sternly 
against, stating that ‘Natural Ob- 
jects always. . . deaden and obliter- 
ate imagination in Me.” 

Palmer, onthe other hand, was, 
apart from his study of Durer, also 
disciplining himself to’ draw and 
study. the minutiae of natural 
phenomena. It was Linnell who had 
told him he must learn to draw. 
Palmer persistently obeyed, even if 
rebelling slightly: ‘‘Tho’ [ am mak- 
ing studies for Mr. Linnell, I will, 
God help me, never be a naturalist 
by profession."' But he urged himself 
to ‘‘draw most severely."’ His only 
remaining sketchbook from the vi- 
sionary shows the detailed 
attention he was giving to natural 
formas. 

He himself best summed up the 
difficulty — and the high degree of 


A meditation on ecology 


“The heart of the problem is the prevalence of people”. 
ἣ (The Doomsday Book by Gordon R. Taylor) 


What are we to perceive when they appear 


To dwell among us, the expected 


Firm fruit is deciduous: 
It ripens, corrupts, withers, or is eaten. 


Excess of organisms in an ecosystem may pollute it 


to extinction. ) 


Claiming long companionship by right? 


When the invisible become visible, 


And approach us, gentle, delicate, 
Awake with wise confidence? 


They journey with us always, 
Leaping like clear sun-flames, 


Lively as leaves flying in the wind, 


Posshig tke Chcakaing atcesnl eet eing? 
Flowing from deep sources beyond our : 
Moving, swift and certain, through flower grasslands. 
Tato ie be, replentabng tho land with fore vet stvers, 


. They more constant, 


going with laughter beside ui as we travel 


When they come offering thelr different facets, 
Tactile small glimpecs at thatr bright ἀπσιοῖσξ ς 


. Like footprints on the wave- 


smoothed 
What are we to grasp? What iit that we are meat f 


understand? 


(We know we cannot hold the ephemeral see rest: 


Such hieroglyphs enlighten. : 


" O donot lookat the quick prints 


They cast on this wave-washed shore! 
For the sea bubbles fill them, 


_Brase them, burst, and those marks are seen no more. 


* There is ἃ view given of these immediafe creatures, 
Accurate, absolute, true, 
. Trrefutable evidence of their exact condition. « 


Let us acknoWledge now, therefore, 7 
Their sublime confidence, their innocence, 
Their pure imaging of love, endless capacity for joy, 
: a 95 σνσε ον τ νης 
perfection! Ἶ 


Now, as we inevitably must, 
Know them as our perpetual counterparts, 
As they, reciprocally, shall know us, 
... Imperishably uttered, nurtured, maintained 
τ + By the unique, multiplicative Principle ᾿ 
- Providentially supplying the universe. 


‘Pereiptent vision. Consummiate recognition. Ultimate 


Plueked, or untaken from the plant, 
It opens, issues a fragrance to the light, 


Then irremediably drops petal after fallen laa 


On our hands, our grass, our tabletops. 


conception. 


A. L. Hendriks 


Courtesy of the Tate Gallery, London 


success — he had in trying to resolve 
the oppositions of ‘‘art’’ and ‘‘na- 
ture’’ as he saw them. In 1828 he 
wrote: ‘Universal nature wears a 
lovely gentleness of mild attraction; 
but the leafy lightness, the thousand 
repetitions of little forms, which are 
part of its own genuine perfection 
(and who would wish them but what 
they are?), seem hard to be recon- 
ciied with the unwinning severity, 
the awfulness, the ponderous globos- 
ity of Art.' 

In Palmer's visionary art, severe 
self-discipline seems to have been 
the friend of inspiration. It might be 
appropriate even to turn my original 
question’ round and ask if it is 
possible to have inspiration without 
severe self-discipline? 

The evidence of Samuel Palmer's 
career suggests that in at least one 
case it was not. : 

Christopher Andreae 
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Taking up the challenge 


One of the most appalling hu- 
man weaknesses of the 20th cen- 
tury-has been the apparently’ cal- 
lous attitude of men and women 
toward the world. they live in. 
Mankind more than once ‘has 
been willing and ready to lay 
waste the beauty and long-term 
utility of the environment, espe 
cially when profit was involved. 
And many have even found what 
they construe as support for this 
reckiess kind of behavior in the 
Bible — especially the first chap- 
ter of Genesis where it is written, 
“And God blessed them, and God 
said unto them, Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and. subdue it: and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.” This would ap- 
pear to be saying that people 
have not only the power but also 
the right to use -- or even abuse 
— the earth as they see fit. It is 
easy to understand how such 
thinking could lead to exploitation 
of land, endangering of the spe- 
cies, and overpopulation of the 
globe, 

But let us take a closer, more 
spiritual view of the Bible state- 
ment. In the same chapter it also 
says, ‘God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female 
created he them.’” In Christian 
Science ~ which closely follows 
the Scriptures — God and Love 
are synonymous, Also synony- 
mous with God are Truth and 
Life and divine Principle. Man, as 
God's spiritual image, or reflec- 
tion, expresses all the attributes 
of the divine character — all the 
qualities that find their source in 
Truth, Love, Life, Principle. 
Man’s very being is the ex- 
pression of these qualities, the ex- 
pression of God's own love for ev- 
erything He has created. This is 


the absolute truth of being. Man" 


kind, still struggling to realize the 
spiritual ideal, are nonetheless 
able to express the qualities of 
compassion, humility, integrity, 
intelligence, in their dealings 
with one another and in their 
planning for how they and others 
will live and develop on this 
planet. 

Is there a practical and tangible 
way the individual can affect the 
world he lives in, a world that of- 
ten seems overrun with greed 


and disregard of the rights. of oth- | 


ers? One thing we have to do is to 
know that evil has no power, that 
the only power ruling man is‘God 
and His intelligence and love. 
Evil stems from belief in a power 


‘Escape to the woods 


_Learning, handling, and being 
taken up with plants seems ke an 
aside in my life. Aside from the 
more important things — like people 
and the way we live and what we live 
for. 

The pastoral setting. In the forest 
there is rarely a piercing intensity 
such as you feel so often in more 
peopled surroundings. In fact, in the 
city:you can set emotional monsoons 
into being by perpetrating any one of 
a number of behaviors, like arguing 
with someone loud or violently. In 
the woods you can seream at the top 
of your lungs or destroy plants in 
violent fits of rage and fury, yet the 
forest, will: not say one word in 
condemnation of you, or strike forth 
with one blow in its defense; it will 
stmply succumb to your anger and 
that part of it which has not been 
injured by your assault will continue 
living as it has. 


in the woods different muste is 
being played,. different from the 
cadence of business machines, the 
rush of traffic, or the varied sounds 
of ‘musical instruments. The new 
sounds are the songs of the birds and 
the swoop and rustle of the wind, the 
crackle you make by walking on dry 
leaves or pine needles, and the 
sounds billowed forth by ‘Hitle 
streams of water as they tumble 


way 
tered another world, not just another 
hole. 
We live in one world, the 
human world. It seems to me that 


the woods make up ane of theworlds 
different from:‘our own... Where 
movement among its plant: mem- 
bers is practically unknown. to our 
way of thinking and where there are 
often many sounds but never to our 
knowledge. @ sound of commu- 
nication among these plants. So 
plants nelther move, nor speak; nor, 
for alt we know, baak in the beauty of 
their fellows as we are apt to do; in 
fact, so devoid are they of the 
attributes οὗ our world that all we 
can really say about them is that 
they exist. They take energy from 
the sun, nutrients from the soil, and 


guts of the human world, 


And so I go to be among theim To 
become lost in their world: To 


the colors, and feel the dampness, 
the air, and the sunshine when there 


grow lonely, I 
wonder, and I ‘wait; 1 wait te get 
taken into this new world,” this 
alternative to my own, I walk, I 


world I'm rambling through. 
And sometimes I guess I do, 
Michael Bowen 


apart from God, and it is a false 
belief. Love is all-powerful and 
Consequently anything unlike 
Love seems real only to the ex- 


- tent that we believe in it, 


Obviously we can control our 
own actions, the way we treat our 
environment. And there are ac- 

tion-groups across the country 
that are working toward a more 
ecology-minded society. 

But how about spiritual means? 

Christian Science starts with 
Cause, not effect. Mary Baker 
Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, 
writes, ''The starting-point of di- 
vine Science is that God, Spirit, is 
All-in-all, and that there is no 
other might nor Mind, — that God 
is Love, and therefore He is di- 
vine Principle."® From this basis 
one gets a substantially new view 
of the universe as the reflection 
of God's allness. The spiritual 
universe (and there is only one 
universe) is under the control of 
God, and we are able to triumph 
over sin, disease, lack, war, suf- 
fering, and death — over any kind 
of belief in error or evil. 

There are many challenges fac- 
ing mankind. But we have the 
spiritual means with which to 
solve them. 


‘Genesis 1:28; "Genesis 1:27; Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, Ὁ. 275, 


Daily Bible verse 


Be glad then ... and rejoice in 
the Lord your God: for he hath 
given you the former rain moder- 
ately, and he will cause to come 
down for you the rain, the former 
rain, and the latter rain. — Joel 


The Bible speaks of the 

. Breat love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God's 
love and goodness. 


In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 


goodwill for His children. 


After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the clear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 

4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 73H 


Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 
Narve. 


A 0 $a .--- 


Postal Code_——_ 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
28 payment infull, ~‘ 


Τα δμαναιγεμα........ 
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THE CHRISTIAN. SCIENCE MONTIOR — 


“First the blade, then the ear, Ae. then the full grain in the ear” 


The Monitor's view 


ΙΝ 


Reform: in campaigns . 


Agreement by House and Senate 
conferees this week on campaign 
finance reform, with passage 
likely next week, means Congress 


will be able to tell voters that- 


something good has come out of 
Watergate. 

These are the major reforms in 
the new bill: 

@ Enforcement. An eight-mem- 
ber commission, independent of 
White House or Capito) Hill con- 
trol, will have civil but not crimi- 
nal powers to enforce campaign 
spending and donation laws. 


Φ Limits on contributions. Indi- 
viduals will be able to give up to 
$1,000 to any one candidate, and no 
more than $25,000 to a group of 
candidates. Organizations like the 
political arms of labor unions or 
professional groups can give a 
candidate up to $5,000 for a pri- 
mary, a general election or 8 
runoff, or $15,000 in all, with no 


Yimit on the number of candidates © 


they may back across the country. 

@ Poblic funding for presiden- 
tial elections. The issue of in- 
fluence-seeking or outsized contri- 
butions to presidential races is 
circumvented by limiting spend- 
ing to $20 million per party for the 
general election, and by providing 
the $20 million out of the tax 
echeckoff fund in the Treasury. 
Taxpayers have been earmarking 
part of their tax payments for that 
purpose at a healthy pace. 

@ Spending limits. House candi- 
dates will be able to spend only 
$70,000 for primary and general 


elections; “Senate candidates acuity 
$100,000 in primaries and $150,000 
in general elections. In addition, 
candidates will be allowed to 
spend the. equivalent of 20 percent 
of their campaign outlays for 
fund-raising.:  - 

These reforms represent com- 
promises. For instance, some re- 
form advoeates wanted an even 

enforcement agency, sub- 
stantially lower limits on contri- 
butions and spending, and public 
funding of congrensional an well as 
idential races. 

But as they stand the reforms 
would represent a major advance 
in assuring the integrity of Amer- 
ican electoral practices. 

Already special interest groups 
are working hard to influence this 
fail’s 

no doubt has bred great 
caution in egal giving. But the 


influence-seeking dollars are: 


being offered in great volume. 
Maritime unions have given at 
least a third of a million dollars to 
fimance campaigns of congress- 
men who supported a bill requir- 
ing the use of American tankers 
for imported oil. Heavy contribu- 
tions from dairy co-ops in the 
South and donations of more than 
$600,000 from teachers’ organiza- 
tions are further evidence that the 
size of contributions, as well asthe 


of them, needed legisla- _ 


reporting 
ted restraint. 

We hope the full House and 
‘Senate, and President Ford, will 
speedily endorse what the confer- 
ees have produced. 


. and in Congress 


As the United States Congress 
flexes its softened muscles—and 
rises in public confidence ratings 
— its need to match authority with 


effectiveness becomes increas-. 


ingly urgent. 

Fortunately, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has now at least 
brought to the floor the bipartisan 
reorganization proposals that had 
been sidetracked. Various com- 
promises are being debated, and 
there is no excuse for failing to 
achieve some progress in making 
the old committee system more 
responsive to sound legislative 
process — despite entrenched in- 
terest in the status quo by some 
lobbyists and members‘ of Con- 
gress themselves. 

For example, perhaps reform- 
ers cannot prevail over chairman 
Wilbur’ Mills of the Ways and 
Means Committee to remove 
some subjects such as health and 
trade from its jursidiction so that 
its crowded calendar would cause 


fewer delays of important legisla- 
tion. But at least a step toward 
efficiency could be made with the 


“ compromise proposal of giving the 


committee some subcommittees 
to expedite consideration of pend- 
ing bills. 


Specific changes must be. care- 
fully scrutinized to avoid under- 
cutting legitimate public needs. 
But the debate should be to im- 
prove the thrust of reform,.not to 
deflect it once again. 


‘The importance of cangres- 
sional effectiveness is emphasized 
by the new congressional asser- 
tiveness. For example, having 
passed legislation to challenge 
presidential impoundment of 
funds, Congress‘has to be able to 
act on given instances with full 
responsibility. Having shaken off 
its passivity on foreign affairs, it 
must be sure both of its own 
Houses are as much in order as it 
expects the administration to be. 


What price diplomats? 


Why is it that presidents cannot 
resist the temptation to pay off 
political debts ‘with am- 
bassadorial appointments? Mr. 
Ford has a fresh opportunity to 
reverse this unfortunate practice 
but so far he has made some 
questionable choices. 

To Ghana he wants to send 
Shirley Temple Black, one-time 
child actress and strong Nixon 
supporter who has little ex- 
perience in foreign affairs and 
none in Africa. For East Ger- 
many, which promises to be a 
rigorous post, he has nominated 
John Sherman Cooper, able but 
elderly former senator and am- 
bassador. And for the important 
mission in Peking he has selected 
George Bush, an oil businessman 
with political and diplomatic ex- 
perience but certainly no author- 
ity on China. 

‘There are also the Presi- 
dent may appoint Patrick Bu- 
chanan, former Nixon aide and 


staunch defender, as envoy to 
South Africa — a move which 
would do that country a great 
disservice and which we hope Mr. 

Ford does not seriously con-- 
template. - 

Extremely doubtful, too, is the 
selection of Peter Flanigan, for- 
mer Nixon adviser, to be am- 
bassador to Spain. So incensed is 
the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation that it has challenged the 
nomination and told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee it 


Properly, the committee is tak- 
ing a hard look at the Flanigan 
and other appointments. The dip- 
lomatic service can be enriched by 
drawing in men of professional 
and political stature, but the Sen- 
ate must see to it that noncareer 
appointments serve the interests 
of American foreign policy and not 
merely the political interests of 
the White House. 


To stop dogfighting 


_ Congress this week began hear- 


result. 

Congress already has acted to 
protect endangered wildlife spe- 
cies. Predator poisoning and funds 
for wildlife preserves are other 
areas of federal involvement with 
wild animals. Domesticated an- 
imals, too, are affected by federal 
laws, as-in the case of the food 
industry. 

Thus there is ample precedent in 
federal action or codes affecting 
animals to justify congressional 


curbs on dogfighting, now only 
teebly opposed by state statutes.’ 
The interstate basis of 


dogfighting 
and betting operations is another 


_ argument for federal action. 


sional support for a bill to curb 
dogfigh: 

But to stop such spectacles and 
the wagering that accompanies’ 
them is to help curb those baser 
human instincts: that demean 
society and thereby contribute to 
human as well as animal 
welfare. 


elections. Watergate ex-" 


State of the nations 


10 cents 
By 

Probably the most- controversial 
anti-inflation idea under 
eration in Washington today is a 10- 
cents-a-gallon tax on gasoline. Oppo- 
sition is so strong and the theory 
involved in itis so radical that it may 
well be dropped. But it also bas a lot of 
a ee 
herewith. 

The price rise which 
double-digit inflation in the 
States and has been more 
than any one other single cause ἢ 
Western inflation was the rise of ΑΥ8Β᾽ 
oil prices. Nothing is doing more to. 
keep inflation rolling 


present high price of ofl as a bargain- 
= lever against through: 
as. 


One way to get those Arab oil prices 
down would be to persuade Israel to 
give up some more of the Arab lands 


‘Simon says. Thumbs ves οὖς Simon says 
Thumbs Up .. ἐξ up - 


uD up τος 


a gallon? 
C. Harsch 


Politically speaking, no such tax ig 
possible on all oil imports. Oil is the 


prime means of heating American . 


houses in winter. No administration in 


Washington would dream of doing - 


pm fee το παῖε aged rghit 
Heat throughout 
om of the “United States is an 


absolute necessity. But gasaiine is not’ 


an absolute necessity. 


Most Americans drive more motor- 
cars more miles than is necessary. 
Many of them drive cars which 
consume more gasoline than is neces- 
sary. Any rise in the cost of gasoline 


’ has the long-range beneficial result of 
’ inducing Americans to drive fewer 
ον imiles with any car they happen to 


own, and to think of buying a lower 
fuel consuming car the next time they 
‘buy one. 

A tax of 10 cents a gallon’ would 
work 2, hardship on some. Those niost 


injured would be those who dependon ~ 


their cars to get to and from work 
every day. But it would be possible to 
grant a rebate in bona fide hardship 
cases. And even without a rebate the 
effect of the tax would be to increase 


group riding, ‘car pooling, and use οὗ. 


public transport. 

The main objection to the tax is that 
it would be unfair to low-income 
people. ‘“The rich would go on buying 
all they want.”’ True, to some extent. 
But inflation is unfair, and hurts the 


poor infinitely- more than woulda . 


gasoline tax. The purpose of such a 


iO. tax is to reduce American imports of 
; * oil from the high price set by export- 
:_- Ing countries. The benefit-to the poor ἡ 


from a decline in the rate of inflation 
would far outweigh the pain of having 


to do more car pooling and using cars - 
: less often for Mingle-person riding. 
The United. States has finally bro- © 


ken through the ‘old fortress walls 


which the automobile lobby built © 


around the federal gasoline tax. It can 
Poses. Why not use it. also to reduce 
dependence on oil imports and to 
speed progress toward moré.efficient 
mae ΘΟ. ἀαξίσοα πᾶ 
Jess use of same? 


No use ‘scolding oll Gountiee 


Cominentary ὃν Howard κι 
Smith on ABC News. 


With their bank accouts they can bay. 
what they want somewhere else. - 


And we can't scold them into being 
ashamed .of their high prices. .Qur 
inflation af prices for goods they buy 
from us did precede their 1 
prices. aa ἢ ἴα tras thats baed fae 
decades taken their precious of] at 
near the cost of water. Far from being 
ashamed, ae ale ἐὰν 


their delayed due, no matter how 
much we scold them." 
I would much prefer to hear from” 


τ our leaders that we are doing some- 


thing practical to end “the ‘ price- 


gouging. Something like cutting our © 
‘waste of ofl and our purchases of it by . 
a.surtax on gasoline and a big tax on’. 


big cars. Use that money to make 
Project Independence a fact not an 


oratories! Hoursal, 


“We have more oil in shale in this 
‘country than all Araby possesses, and 


more power in coal than in oil. A | 


Manhattan Project-tike effort to get it 
share 


But unless our leaders have action 
Plans they are keeping secret, the. 
current scoldings campaign is not 
merely useless. It is, as they say in 
cece ea nina 


sbaken. . 
7 . What are then the remedtion, itd 
ες ereany?: 

Without any doubt the’ zncat’# 
tive would be prompt and. dre 
reduction in use .of: oll-by"conmn 
nations. While fhis would be 


el. 


_not mean much, however, wi 
contraction in 


out them for some time. Second, it'ls 
highly unlikely that sweeping eco- 
nomic embargoes would be generally 
observed. . : 


Te han been soggetyd that oll sch α sotlement moat be sand 
. producers be refused investment op- - solid and visible.- Sie: 
portunities in developed countries. ἡ Ξ 
Such action by the latter would seem The author of this article writes 
to fell under the rubric of cutting off from a background of 40 years as 
one’s nose to spite one's face.. Recy, a United States diplomat. . 


=: petrodollars by invéstment in O19: Charles ¥. Yout:. 


τ 


‘Readers write 


Women’s ti and. population 3 


‘To The Chistian Science Monitor: πᾷ 
‘We have read with great interest 
the -sequence of stories’ you have 


a shadow of a doubt, 

ees ee wale oe Be tnter- Having a truly free.c 
-national | we. They course, inchide realistic 
have been Characteriticall reward- to. traditional patterns and J 


must say about all the other strate: 


Bot we meet cae innit gies suggested at the conference. We 
coe tan ae eee find it surprising that the. Monitor 
more than passing atfentien, and ~ after its own full review of thé 


most no attention at velit, to. the 


ie eve a 
spokeswomen. They ‘have a 
profourid insight into the Whole set of~ 
problems interrelated withpopulation 


* women's lib movement around the 


world, should so largely neglect its 
contribution in this instance. 
Michael and Eitsabeth Hal 


7% ᾿Αὐεθη, Taras: 


growth. © 
. In-its simplest form, pe 


written by men, the Monitor also 
Published several articles about 
* the 


st - AS far as-Mr. Wii tienes 
“ though Mr. Ford has gone back on the 
_ ‘idea of extending’ a blanket pardon to 
~~ others. . involved in the’ Watergate 
eover-up — the White House decision 
 eonfers’ on -him,. retrospectively, au 
: exceptional status. - 
τυ, Mx. Ford's 5 pardon gets Mr. Nixon 
‘off the hook, ‘bat it doesn’t clear him. 
Underlying it is the clear implication 
- thet the former president's position 
“was thatat.an accused person living 
on borrowed time ard whom the law's 
ge. Iqng arm wouldn't be alow to seize. BY 
. _ Siving him the need to stand trial, the 


area Lo Monde (Paris): 


